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GRADE REORGANIZATION OF MIDDLE SCHOOLS 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM 



CHAPTER I, INTRODUCTION 



A. Background 

On April 28, 196 ^, the Board of Education, adopted a statement of 
policy concerned with excellence for the schools of New York City which 
said: 



There needs to be developed a new program of education in 
this city for the intermediate years of schooling. The 
exact grades of this new program are not as important as 
are its nature and content. 

One of the most important phases of the education in this 
period for a pupil will be his introduction to other chil- 
dren who are different from those with whom he associated 
in his elementary school. 

But at or about the fifth grade there must be added to this 
program an extra ingredient -- the sharing of learning ex- 
periences and life values with other children of different 
races, nationalities and economic status. 

The Board of Education, therefore, directs the Superintendent 
of Schools to produce within the coming school year an inter- 
mediate program for introduction in September 1966. ^ 

The basic design for an intermediate school was conceived in 
December 1965 ^ and the Superintendent of Schools, in his 
recommendations to the Board of Education on grade level re- 
organization adopted this basic design with slight modification 
and proposed: 



Board of Education, Implementation of Board Policy on Excellence for 
the City*s Schools . New York, the Board, April 28, 1965 > p. 5. 



^ew York City Public School Committee Recommendations to the SiQ)er- 
intendent of Schools, December 20, 1965 * 
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the establishment of the four-year intermediate school 
composed of grades 5> 6, 7 and 8, ...the four-year 
intermediate school appears to be the most effective 
organization for the middle years of schooling.’ 



The first step in the direction of grade reorganization was taken 
in September 1965 v;hen the ninth grades of 31 junior high schools were 
removed and the pupils transferred to the ninth grade of senior hi^ 
schools, and sixth graders from elementary schools were moved into 27 
junior high schools, thus converting them into transitional middle or 
"Intermediate Schools" with grades six, seven, and eight. These were 



evaluated by the Center for Urban Education in June of 1966, at the 



end of the first year of operation. 

This new type of organization received the approval of the Board 
of Education in the spring of 1966 with recommendations that it be 



4 

introduced in l4 pilot schools by September 1966. 



In order to make the educational program of the intermediate 



schools effective, intensive curriculum modifications and revisions as 



well as extensive teacher training programs vxere undertaken during the 
spring and summer of 1965-66 school year for the September I966 dead- 



line. 



^Superintendent of Schools, Action for Excellence ; Recommendations of 
the Superintendent of Schools to the Board of Education, January I8, 

1966, p. 5. 



Center for Urban Education, An Evaluation of the Transitional Middle 
School in New York City . Evaluation Director, Dr. E. Terry Schv/arz, 
New York, August 31 > 1966. 



^Board of Ecucation of the City of New York, Action Towards Excellence 
Grade Level Reorganization, April 6, I966. 
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New curriculum materials were developed by twenty-one task force 
committees of the Board of Education to implement the philosophy and 
objectives of the Intermediate School program, primarily for grades 
five and six. An evaluation of these curriculum materials was conqple- 
ted by the Center for Urban Education,"^ A program for training teachers 
and supervisors in the nature of the intermediate schools, its object- 
ives, procedures and new curriculum was organized and conducted for the 
staffs of 12 intermediate schools during the spring and summer of 1966. 
These were the schools designated as pilot schools in which the new pro- 
gras was introduced in September I966. The Center for Urban Education 

Q 

was requested to evaluate this teacher training program,” 



B, Objectives of the 1966-67 Intermediate School Program 

The major objectives of the program were described as follows: 

1, to cultivate the abilities and encourage the self -fulfillment 
of students; 

2, to meet the individual needs of pupils more effectively; 

3, to maintain pupil motivation by providing a curriculum con- 
sistent with each pupil's abilities, aptitudes, and needs in 
modern urban society; 

4, to achieve better ethnic distribution in the middle years of 
school; 



New York City Public Schools, Primary School, Intermediate Schools 
Four Year Comprehensive High School . Committee Recommendations to the 
Superintendent of Schools, December 20, 19^5 > PP* 38-44, 

7 

Center for Urban Education, A Project to Develop a Curriculum for 
Disadvantaged Students in the Intermediate Schools . Evaluation 
Director, Dr, C. M. Long, New York, Nov, 1, 1966. 

8 

Center for Urban Education, A Project to Provide Teacher-Supervisor 
Training Needed to Implement in 12 Schools Servicing Disadvantaged 
Pupils the Philosophy, Objectives, Curriculum, Being Developed for 
Disadvantaged Pupils in the New Type of Intermediate (Middle) School . 
Project Director, Marshall Tyree, August 31, 19f>^, 
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5. to improve the quality of h\iman relations among students and 
their skills in living in urban society by providing them with 
ethnically integrated schools , and to improve pupil attitudes 
-- especially in relation to image toward other pupils of 
different ethnic ^ religious and social groups; 

6. to improve academic conpetence and achievement in relation 

to the rate of academic growth normally found among education- 
ally deprived children in the intermediate grades. 



C. Objectives of this 1966 -6? evaluation 

The purpose of the present evaluation is to assess this plan as it 
functioned in the fourteen designated pilot intermediate schools during 
the first year of the program. This study attempted to determine the 
extent to which the objectives of the program were realized. Since this 
was the first year of a new educational program^ the evaluation empha? 
sized movement toward^ rather than achievement of, objectives. 



D. Description of Pilot Schools 

The intermediate program was introduced into fourteen schools in 
September 1966, which were designated as the pilot intermediate schools.^ 
The schools were located in four boroughs — five in Manhattan, one in 
the Bronx, three in Brooklyn and five in Queens. Of all the pilot 
schools, four were housed in new buildings and ten in regular junior 
high schools. Nine of the schools served economically disadvantaged 
children and were designated as "special service" (S.S.) schools. 

The grade structure in nine of these schools was 6-7-8, althou^ 
ultimately the intermediate school structure may be 5-6-7-8. The schools 



9 

In some instances, hereafter, only 13 pilot schools «re referred to in 
in the report. Data could not be obtained, consistently, from one 
school (12U) because of pending administrative changes within that 
school. 
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were organized into siibschools; these are described later in the study. 

The new, revised curriculum was introduced at sixth grade level in 
(1966-67) and is scheduled to proceed to the seventh and eighth grades 
in sequence. This curriculum included new subjects such as typing, 
foreign language and urban living. 

The implementation of this curriculum required continuous teacher 
and supervisory training which preceded the introduction of the program 
in September I966 and continued into the fall of 1967 as a series of 
six workshops. 

Feeder patterns were established wherever paasible, to achieve a mere 
integrated setting than existed in the neighborhood schools. 

Additional data for each of the pilot schools such as grade struc- 
ture, school register, ethnic composition, special service designations, 
and location were also compiled. 

In order to maintain anonymity in this study, the pilot schools 
have been designated according to a code and are referred to as 2 B, 21 fi 
and so forth. 

E. Plan of the Evaluation 

The present evaluation was designed as a three stage procedure: 
initial study, follow-up study and summary study. 

1 . Initial Study 

The aim of this first stage was to obtain detailed information 
concerning l 4 pilot schools at the inception of the program. Data were 

^^These are found in Appendix Al. 
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obtained assessing the ob;)ectives of the program, adequacy of school 
personnel and facilities, school organization and available services, 
curriculum, extent of desegregation and integration, and parent and 
community participation.^ 

2 . Follow-Up Study 

In the second phase of this study, the schools in operation were 
assessed with particular emphasis on the sixth grade, the level at 
which the program was focused. This included a follow-up of those 
areas previously assessed in the initial study, to note vAiat changes had 

taken place in this interim period.^ Feeder school patterns were also 
assessed. 

In addition, intensive studies were conducted in six of the pilot 
schools considered to be a representative sample. Here the evaluation 
was directed toward social work and psychological services, teacher 
evaluation of the new subject areas of the curriculum, observations of 
the integration process by staff members, as well as parent and student 
reactions to the program. 

3. Summary Study 

In this final stage, progress in reading achievement of sixth 
grade pupils in pilot, nonpilot and elementary schools was compared, 
based upon performance on citywide tests. 

^"^Xetters to Principals of Pilot Schools and questionnaires for the 
initial studies are found in Appendix BI. 

12 

All instruments used in Follow-up Study are found in Appendix BII. 

13 

Instruments for feeder school study are found in Appendix Bill 

14 

Instruments for Parent and Pupil Reaction Study are found in Appendix 
BXV • 





Sources of Data and Instruments 
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The data used for this evaluation included official school records 
as well as responses to questionnaires, interviews and checklists of 
school administrators, guidance and service personnel, teachers, pupils 
and parents. The descriptions that follow refer to surveys made in all 
but one of the l4 pilot schools. 

1. Questionnaire on Objectives of the Program: 

During the 1966 fall semester, principals of the pilot schools 
expressed their views via questionnaires and interviews of the imme- 
diate and long range objectives of the Intermediate School Program. 

2. School Survey: 

Early in the school year, principals assessed the adequacy of 
organization, personnel, facilities and curriculum materials. In 
April of 1967» they assessed changes, in response to a follow-up 
questionnaire . 

/ 

3 * Ethnic Survey: 

The ethnic composition of each school, and of its sixth grade 
population, were obtained from the schools as well as from the 
official survey of the Board of Education of October 31, 1966. 

4. Desegregation and Integration Assessment: 

In November of 1966 and again in the spring of 1967 a survey 
was made to determine the extent of desegregation and of integra- 

15 

All instruments discussed in this section are found in Appendix B* 

16 

The omitted school was one for which complete data could not be ob- 
tained because of changes in supervisory personnel. 
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tion in the pilot schools. A survey of feeder schools was made to 
ascertain the effect of feeder patterns on the ethnic distribution 
of pilot receiving schools. 

Guidance and School Appraisal Services: 

Guidance counselors responded to questionnaires assessing the 
needs of, and services available to, sixth grade pupils. 

6. Sixth Grade Organization Survey: 

Responses to questionnaires by assistants to principal (who 
supervised the sixth grades), assessed the effectiveness of or- 
ganization and functioning of sixth grade classes. 

7. Attendance and Transiency Study: 

These data were obtained from school reports submitted to the 
Board of Education throu^out the school year. 

8. Staff and Class Data: 

Average class size, number of professionals in each school, 
the percentage of regularly appointed teachers, and the years of 
teaching experience were obtained from official Board of Education 
records . 

The descriptions that follow refer only to the six pilot schools, 
in which more intensive studies were conducted. 

1. New Curriculum Appraisal: 

Teachers of typing, foreign language and urban living in the 
six pilot schools assessed their curricular areas by responding to 
questionnaires and interviews. 

2. Integration: 

Teamsof staff members observed and recorded on observational 
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schedules, data related to pupils, staff members, instructional 
materials and exhibits related to integration. 

3 . Pupil Checklist: 

A pupil checklist to obtain reactions of sixth grade pupils to 
their school, its program and its effect on their self-image was 
administered by the evaluators, to two classes in each of the six 
pilot schools. 

4 . Parent Checklist: 

An anonymous checklist, in Spanish and English, was distribu- 
ted to the parents of the pupils in the two classes referred to 
above. Its purpose was to obtain parent reactions to the program. 

5 . Pupil Performance Analysis: 

Sixth-grade -reading comprehension scores on citywide stand- 
ardized tests for September 1966 and April 1967 were collected 
and analyzed. Gains in reading comprehension among sixth graders 
in the six pilot schools were compared with those of sixt^h graders 
in six ethnically and socioeconomically coir5)arable non-pilot schools. 
Another reading comprehension comparison was made between pilot 
school pupils, non-pilot school pupils and sixth graders in eth- 
nically and socioeconomically similar elementary schools. 

p. Comparison of Pilot and Nonpilot Intermediate Schools 

Since this study involves both pilot and nonpilot schools, it is 
necessary to point out the similarities and differences between them. 

Both pilot and nonpilot schools have a 6 - 7-8 grade structure. However, 
the pilot schools have a sixth grade curriculum which includes some newer 
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subjects such as typing, foreign language, and urban living. Pilot 
schools received additional staff, language laboratories, special 
supervision, curriculum workshops, and materials. In addition to analy- 
zing the organization, ciurriculum and supporting services, it is neces- 
sary to consider other differences that might affect the implementation 
of the program. 

1. Ethnic Composition of Pilot and Nonpilot Intermediate Schools 

The ethnic composition of pilot and nonpilot schools was compared 
and is summarized in table 1. 



Table I 

Ethnic Composition of Pilot 
and Nonpilot Intermediate Schools 
Oct. 31» 1966 Census 



No. of 


No. of 


Schools 


Pupils 


Nor^ilot-30 


44,181 


Pilot-14 


19,358 



Total Population 
Percentages 

P.R. N. 0. 

27.5 U2.5 30.0 

22.5 38.4 39.1 



No. of Sixth Grade Population 
Pupils Percentages 

P.R. N. 0. 

11,821 31.7 44.9 23.4 

4,620 21.9 35.2 42.9 



As can be seen from Table I, in the 30 nonpilot schools, there were 
5 per cent more "Puerto Rican", 4 per cent more "Negro" and 9 per cent 
less "other" than in the pilot schools. The sixth grade nonpilot popu- 
lation differed even more, with about 10 per cent more "Puerto Rican", 

10 per cent more "Negro," and about 20 per cent less "other" in the 
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pilot schools, 

It was found that 4 of the fourteen pilot schools were segregated*^ 
as compared to 15 of 30 nonpilot schools. Thus, less than one third of 
the pilot schools and one half of the nonpilot schools were segregated 
schools, 

2, Average Class Size 

The average size of sixth grade classes in pilot and nonpilot 
schools was compared, using the October 31» 1966 census and the attend- 
ance reports for the second attendance period (October 17 to November 18, 
1966) and the sixth period (March 6 to April l4, 1967), The attendance 
reports provide data about class size, in the middle of each school term, 
and therefore indicated the trend for the entire school year. 

These findings are summarized in Table 2, 



Table II 



Average Size of Sixth Grade Classes 
in Pilot and Nonpilot Intermediate Schools 



Pilot 
Nonpilot 
Diff, (P-N,P,) 



Oct, 31. 1966 

27.3 

26,9 

to:k 



Period 

27.6 



II Period VI 



26,8 

+0 



27.0 

26,1 

+0,9 



Difference II VI 
-0,7 



17 



18 



The ethnic census of the sixth grade pilot groups are in Appendix A2, 



These schools had 10 per cent or less (O) white pupils. 
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Table II shows that sixth grade classes in the pilot schools were con- 
sistently slightly larger, throughout the school year, than those in the 
nonpilot schools. The October 31» 1966 figures indicated that the pilot 
classes averaged 0.4 more pupils. However, this difference was not stat- 
istically significant. During the second attendance period this differ- 
ence rose to 0.8, and during the sixth period to 0.9 pupils, which was 
also not statistically significant. 

3. Pupil Attendance and Transiency 

The attendance and transiency of pupils in the pilot and nonpilot 
schools were also studied. Average attendance percentages and average 
transiency percentages for the second and sixth attendance reporting 
periods were calculated and compared. Table III summarizes these findings. 

Table III 

Pupil Average Attendance and Transiency 
in Pilot and Nonpilot Intermediate Schools 

Period II Period VI 

% Att endance '^Transiency “Attendance “^Transiency 

Pilot 91.2 “O 4.4 

Nonpilot 89.^ 12.1 86.1 5.8 

Diff (P-N-P) +1.7 ^6Tl -T7¥ 



From Table III, it is evident that attendance in the pilot schools 
during the second attendance period was 1.7 per cent higher than in the 
nonpilot schools and that pupil transiency was 6.1 per cent less. During 
the sixth period, average per cent attendance in the pilot schools de- 
clined by 5.6 per cent and by 3.4 per cent in tha nonpilot school. Per 
cent of pupil transiency was 1.4 per cent less on the average, in the 
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pilot schools as coinpared with the nonpilot school. 

4, Professional Services 

One of the goals of the intermediate program vrais to maintain a ratio 
of 15 pupils per professional staff member. The professional staff in- 
cluded classroom teachers, supervisors and administrators, specialists, 
guidance personnel, librarians, laboratory assistants, and audio-visual 
personnel. 

Based on Oct. 31, I966 data obtained from the Junior High School 
Office of the Board of Education, a comparison was made of professional 
services in pilot and nonpilot schools. These findings are given in 
Table IV. 



Table IV 

Ratio of Pupils to Professional Staff 
in Pilot and Nonpilot Intermediate Schools 

No. of Prof. Staff No. of Pupils Ratio 

Pilot 135» 18,911 13.9 

Nonpilot 2956 42,793 14.5 

Table IV indicates that there was a slightly better ratio of pupils 
to staff in the pilot than in the nonpilot schools, 13.9 pupils to each 
staff member as compared to 14.5. This difference in ratio was not 
statistically significant. Among the pilot schools, four exceeded 
fifteen pupils per professional, while among the nonpilot, there were 
nine such schools. 






me 



5, Percentages of Regular Teachers and Length of Service 

The faculties of the pilot and nonpilot schools were compared for 
percentage of regular teachers and length of service. It was found that 








39*7 per cent of the teachers in the pilot schools as compared to 49*4 
per cent in the nonpilot schools vrere regularly appointed teachers; that 
is 9 there were 10 per cent more regular teachers in the pilot schools, 
a difference that was statistically significant* About half the teachers 
in the nonpilot schools were substitutes* 

With respect to length of service, 6l per cent of the teachers in 
the pilot schools had been teaching four years or more, and 37 » 3 per 
cent of those in the nonpilot schools had been in service for this 
period* This difference was not statistically significant* 
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CK/IFTBR II - ASSESSMENT SY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 



The first step in the evaluation vas to obtain ffom the principals 
of the intermediate pilot schools, their reaction to the stated objec- 
tives of the program as they appear in the project description « To this 
end, an interview schedule and questionnaire were prepared, in coopera- 
tion with the Research Liaison Committee for the Intermediate Schools, 



of the Board of Education* The questionnaire responses served as a 



basis for subsequent interviews with the principals of the pilot schools. 
The questionnaire, in addition to seeking the principals' assessment of 
the I.S. program objectives, also requested information on their pro- 
fessional background. 



A. Background of Pilot Intermediate School Principals ; There were 
twelve male and two female principals in these pilot schools. The re- 
sponses indicated that these principals were e^erienced administrators 
with a substantial background of teaching and supervisory e3q>erience in 
the New York City schools. Half of them had been principals for five 
years or less; the others had served seven to twenty years in this posi- 
tion. Thirteen of the principals had been serving at their present 
schools, since, or prior to, the grade reorganization (which occurred 
in September 1964 in 1 school, in September 1965 in 7 schools, and in 
September I966 in 6 schools). Only one principal was newly assigned, 
as of 1967. 



■•Copies of the cover letters and the Principals* Questionnaire on 
Objectives are found in Appendices BI (a-c). 










Eleven of these supervisors indicated prior service, as principals 
of other schools, ranging from one half year to 13 years or an average 
of 6 years. Ten had served as assistants to principals and one as de- 
partment chairman, for a period averaging over six years. Their prior 
classroom teaching experience ranged from 5 to 19 years with an average 
of more than 10 years, 

B, Assessment of Program Objectives 

Since one of the purposes of the evaluation was to help clarify 
the immediate and long-range objectives of the intermediate schools, 
each principal was presented with a statement of the five basic objec- 
tives of the Intermediate School Project and asked to respond to the 
two following questions: 

1) Which objectives is the school (a) best prepared, (b) least 
prepared , to achieve? 

2) Which objectives are (a) deemed realizable in the current 
year, and (b) which objectives must be regarded as long-range ? 

The five objectives, restated below, are followed by the number 
of principals among the l4 pilot intermediate schools, who reacted in 
a particular way to the questions posed. It is to be noted that not 
all principals responded to each of the questions. 
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Question I 



ideation II 



I 



Best Least No Realizable Long No 
I.S, OBJECTIVES Prepared Prepared Resp » This Year Range Resp » 

A. To cultivate the abilities 6 26 ^36 

and encourage the self-fulfill- 
ment of students. 



B. To maintain pupil motiva- 7 

tion by providing courses that 

are consistent with the pupil's 
ability, aptitude, cmd needs. 

C. To achieve better ethnic 7 

distribution in the inter- 
mediate grsuies. 

D. To improve the quality of 5 

human relations ampng students 

by providing them with ethnic- 
ally integrated schools and to 
improve pupil attitude espe- 
cially in relation to self- 
image and in relation to other 
pupils of different ethnic, 
racial, religious or social 
groups. 

E. To improve academic achieve- 6 
ment in relation to the rate of 
growth normally found among 
educationally deprived children 

in grades ^ through 8. 



2 5 



U 



3 6 



3 5 



5 3 6 

5 2 7 

^ 3 




- I 



o 
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Responses 



Principals were fairly well divided as to which of the five objec- 
tives of the program their school was best prepared to achieve. Half 
the principals chose pupil motivation and ethnic distribution. The 
smallest number of principals chose integration. About one third 



failed to assess the objectives. 

The second question dealing with immediate and long-range objec- 
tives received fewer responses than the first question; 40 per cent did 
not answer. Of those responding, they were equally divided as to which 
of the five objectives could be realized this year. 

One principal indicated orally that he could not realistically 
indicate objective C (To achieve better ethnic distribution...) as a 
realizable abjective, in view of the school's segregated neighborhood 
and the ethnic composition of all his feeder schools. Other principals 
felt that an objective like D (To improve the quality of human relations 
among students by providing them with ethnically integrated schools and 
to improve pupil attitude especially in relation to self image and in 
relation to other pupils of different ethnic, racial, religious or 
social groups) was difficult to subscribe to because it was dual in in- 
tent, and a principal might subscribe to one part of it without the 
realistic hope of attaining the other. (For example, where a principal 
wished to help improve pupil attitudes in relation to other ethnic, 
racial, religious and social groups, but could not provide a truly inte- 
grated school situation under existing conditions, he avoided the choice 
of this objective, as being unrelated to his school's status.) 
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C. Obstacles to Implementation 

Other questions posed to these I.S. principals offered significant 
data which should be considered in the future development of these 
schools. When asked to state the major difficulties experienced or 

anticipated, they cited factors which are listed below (in order of 
frequency). 

1. Inadequate provision for continued teacher-training as the 
program expands. 

2. High degree of teacher mobility. 

3« Relative ine^erience of large proportion of staff. 

4. Inadequacy of physical plant. 

5. Overcrowding 

6. Apparent static ethnic distribution due to neighborhood 
segregation and feeder school pattern. 

7. High percentage of pupil mobility. 

8. Community pressures and neighborhood stress* 

9. Difficulties in obtaining adequate equipment and supplies. 

10. Violence on bus transporting pupils to and from school. 



D. Suggestions 

In response to a request for suggestions to the evaluators in 
assessing the project, scane principals offered the following: 

1. Any plans for continuation or expansion of the various facets 
of the program should be shared with principals of Pilot I.S. 
project schools as soon as possible, so that they (the princi- 
pals) may anticipate next year’s needs and be more knowledge- 
able in response to parents’ questions. 

2. Consideration of school plant limitations as factors delaying 

the introduction of team-teaching and special enrichment activ- 
ities. 



3. Comparison of 6th grade achievement in pilot schools with that 
of similar classes in non-pilot junior high schools as well as 
in elementary schools having the 6th grade. 

4. Consideration of the need for involving parents and pupils, as 
well as school staffs, in the innovations of the I.S. program. 

5. Recognition of the fact that all facets of the program need not 
he launched simultaneously. 

6. Evaluation of the factors of teacher skills and attitudes. 

7. Inclusion of some assessment of pupils* aspirational levels 
in the evaluation. 

8. Consideration of the influence of the school on the community. 

There was some mention of such items as: vagueness in Board of Educa- 

tion directives, lack of supervision on the school bus, parental resis- 
tance to the program, segregation in the staff and, finally, just red 
tape." A number of principals felt that "time" was a vital concomitant 
of the full realization of the Intermediate School Program. 

V 

E. Discussion 

There was a wide scatter of principals* reactions to the most 
significant objectives of the Inteimediate Schools Program as well as 
to their hopes for present or future realization of these objectives. 

There was, however, considerable agreement on the major obstacles, 
experienced or anticipated, in relation to the realization of their 
objectives. These were, lack of Qualified, well- trained experienced 
teachers^ high teacher mobility; overcrowded and inadequate schc^l 
facilities; static ethnic patterns; and high pupil .transiency. 
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CHAPTER III 



SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 



A. School Personnel 



The staffing of the pilot intermediate schools was based on recom- 
mendations made to the Superintendent of Schools and implemented by 
the Board of Education, These recommendations stated that: 

"The success of the Intermediate School program will depend upon 
an adequate, well trained staff. In determining a ratio, the number 
of classroom teachers is most important. In addition, each school 
should have guidance counselors, corrective reading teachers, a speech 
teacher, an attendance teacher, librarians, laboratory assistants, 
and a teacher skilled in audio-visual instructional procedure who 
will function as a teacher-librarian. The services of social workers, 
psychologists, and psychiatrists from appropriate bureaus should be 
supplied to the degree needed, A professional ratio of 1 to 15 is 
the objective, 

The ob.jectives of the pro,ject (ESEA Title l) formed the basis for eval- 
uating the special services being provided in the Pilot Intermediate 
Schools, The description of the pro.iect stipulated that the Interme- 
diate schools would "require the setting up of new and special testing 
and guidance services, for remedial work, for subject specialists and 
for human relations consultants," The project envisioned a staff to 
include "teacher- supportive personnel," It was assumed that these 
would include school social workers, school psychologists, guidance 
counselors as well as personnel to assist in the library, auditorium 



and cafeteria. 



This evaluation attempted to determine the progress being made in 
staffing the pilot intermediate schools with personnel working toward 
the implementation of the objectives of the program. 



4b id, P, U5; Committee Recommendations to the Superintendent of 
Schools, December 31 > 1965. 
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Data on the allotment of school personnel for the current year 
were obtained from the Junior High School Office of the Board of Educa- 
tion. The adequacy of these allotments was assessed by the principals 
of the pilot schools. Toward the end of the school year, there was a 
follow-up study of personnel. In addition, an in-depth analysis of 
services was undertaken, limited to the guidance counselors in the 
pilot schools, and the school psychologists and school social work- 
ers in six selected pilot schools. Questionnaires and interviews 
were the methods used to collect data. 

I. Initial Study 

(a) Assignment of Personnel 

An analysis of the personnel allotments to the pilot schools based 
on the October 3I, 1966 report of the Board of Education revealed that 
there were, on the average, 13.9 pupils per professional member of the 
school staff. This ratio ranged from 10.3 to 17.5 > with four schools 
having more than the I5 to 1 ratio, the goal set by the Board of Edu- 
cation. The professional staff included in this calculation were 
the principal, assistant to principal, chairmen, classroom teachers, 
quota teachers, specialists, coordinators, librarians, and audio-vi- 
sual personnel. It did not include teachers of special education, 
school psychologists, social workers, or health personnel. 

p 

-A table presenting Ratio of Pupils to Professional Staff Members 
in Pilot Intermediate Schools is found in Appendix A3. 
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(b) School Experience Index 

Data describing the percentages of regularly appointed teachers 
in a school and also the percentages with more than three years of 
teaching experience were obtained from the Bureau of Educational Pro- 
gram Research and Statistics.^ 

Regarding regular appointments, the faculties of the l4 pilot schools 
consisted of an average of 59*7 per cent regular teachers, with a range 
from 44.9 per cent to 76.7 per cent. No relationship was found between 
the age of a school and the percentage of regular teachers on the facul- 
ty. In the four new schools, the percentages of regular teachers were 
76.7 per cent, 73.9 per cent, 66.7 per cent, and 49.4 per cent. 

The percentages of teachers with at least three years of experi- 
ence averaged 6 I.O per cent for the l4 pilot schools. The lowest was 
45.6 per cent and the highest, 71.2 per cent. In the four new schools, 
these percentages were 55*3 per cent, 64.8 per cent, 63.8 per cent, 
and 45.6 per cent. In one of the new schools, over three fovirths of 
the teachers were regularly appointed, but less than half had been 
teaching for at least three years. 

(c) School Survey 

A few months after the program was in operation in the l4 pilot 
schools, a survey was made to determine the adequacy of the personnel 



^This table appears in Appendix A4. 













allotment and to pinpoint manifest inadequacies. 

The principals of each of the ik pilot schools received a question- 
naire in November 1966 which contained a check list for indicating the 
adequacy of the number of assigned personnel in twenty different cate- 

t 

gories.^ The following factors were assessed: 

Supervisory Staff : In assessing supervisory personnel, ten 

of the principals were satisfied with the number of assistants to 
principal assigned to their school, and foxur indicated a need for 
additional positions in this category. Only two indicated a suffi- 
cient number of department chairmen. 

Teacher Supportive Professional Personnel : The majority of 

principals indicated adequate staffing of guidance counselors, libra- 
rians, audio-visual personnel and laboratory assistants. Inadequacies 
existed in all the other categories. 

The following is a list, in rank order, of the ten most inadequately 
staffed categories reported by the principals of the l4 pilot schools: 

y 

1. School nurses 

2. Dentists 

3 . Doctors 

4. Social workers 

3 . Psychologists 

6 . Speech teachers 

7. Attendance teachers 

8. Human relations coordinator 

9. Departmental chairmen 

10. Non-English teachers 

The greatest deficiency was in the area of health services. These 



^See Appendix Bl(d). 
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personnel (nurses, doctors, and dentists) are not assigned to the schools 
by the schools by the Board of Education. They are in the province of 
the Department of Health. 

The shortage of psychologists and social workers in the schools 
stems from the fact that they are assigned on a one or two-day-a-week 
basis by the Bureau of Child Guidance. The principals found that this 
was inadequate in terms of the needs of the schools. 

Only two of the nine schools with a substantial number of Puerto 



Rican pupils had a non-English teacher. 



In response to the question on adequacy of the teaching staff, the 
factor of teacher quality (inexperience, substitute, out -of- license) 
was cited frequently as a major source of dissatisfaction. 

This may be the result of the newness of the intermediate school 
program and the conr-equent lack of teachers specifically licensed for 
this level, staff is drawn from the elementary and junior high schools. 
Teacher-Supportive Paraprofessional Personnel : Principals 

reported an inadequate number of limchroom aides and clerical assis- 
tants. 

II. Follow-up Study of Personnel 

In the follow-iq) spring survey, ^ about half the principals reported 
new staffing problems. Four schools faced difficulties as the result 







I 



For questionnaire. 



see Appendix Bll(b). 
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of staff mobility (transfers and leaves). Experienced teachers were 
replaced by inexperienced teachers in some instances. In at least 
one school, teachers had been assigned to teach subjects out-of -li- 
cense. One school reported difficulty in adequately staffing the 
humanities program, another found it necessary to dismiss an ineffec- 
tive mathematics teacher, and still another reported that it was more 
difficult than ever to obtain substitute teachers. 

In response to the question "Have you been able to find solutions 
for some of the staffing problems of last term,?" seven principals re- 
plied affirmatively. In one instance, the district superintendent 
assigned additional "above quota" teachers in two schools, the appoint- 
ment of common branch (elementary license) teachers was cited and, in 
another, the liberalized transfer privileges to the intermediate 
schools was mentioned,* Some solutions, reflecting initiative at 
the school level, were the conducting of a good in-service program, 
and the use of colleges and other outside sources for assistance in 
recruitment of staff members. 



*See Memoranda to Assistant Superintendents and Principals of Day 
Elementary and Junior High Schools dated May 10 , I966 and March 9 , I967. 
These memoranda permit one teacher to transfer to designated schools, 
"above the 57 per cent quota from a school below index" and two teachers 
from a school above index. 

The 1966 memorandm designated the Pilot Intermediate Schools as 
schools to v;hich the liberalized policy applied; only two such schools 
are designated in the 1967 memorandum. 
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III. Discussion 

Although the Board of Education achieved its objectives of a 
fifteen to one ratio of pupils to assigned professional personnel, the 
reports of the principals revealed some serious gaps in staffing. Some 
of deficiencies were beyond the control of the Board of Education, such 
as in the case of health personnel. In other cases, the inadequacies 
became more apparent as the program developed. For example, only two 
out of nine schools with substantial numbers of Puerto Rican pupils 
had non-English teachers. It appears that more than a statistical 
ratio is needed to provide schools with the personnel required to 
implement the program. 

B. School Physical Facilities 
1. Initial Study 

In November 1966, the principals were asked to assess 21 basic 

facilities in terms of their adequacy in meeting the objectives of the 

c 

Intermediate School Program.'^ 

The facilities most frequently cited as adequate included after- 
school work rooms, auditoriums, shops, gymnasiums, art rooms, and 
typing rooms. The most serious deficiences were in conference rooms, 
guidance rooms, team-teaching rooms, teachers' work rooms, administrative 
offices, audio-visual rooms, and science rooms. A number of schools 

^See Appendix Bl(d). 















indicated the need for additional classrooms to fulfill all the require- 
ments of the new intermediate school curriculum. The newly constructed 
schools were generally described as meeting more of the intermediate 
school needs but^ even in these newer schools ^ some inadequacies were 
reported. Several principals voiced the hope that they might be con- 
sulted on future I.S, building plans, so thay they might make recom- 
mendations based on actual experience. 

2. Follow-Up Study 

No new problems in facilities were reported in this follow-up 
study. Six schools indicated an intensification of existing problems 
of space, and four mentioned inadequate facilities for team-teaching 
activities. One school anticipated difficulties in planning for next 
fall, in view of pro,jected increases in enrollment. 

3. Recommendations 

Regarding solutions to problems reported in the initial survey, 
one principal reprogrammed his school in order to make fuller use of 
the auditorium, gymnasium, and library for team-teaching and large- 
group instruction. Another, who answered "no" to the question of hav- 
ing found satisfactory solutions, reported that thirteen classes had 
been placed on part-time session in order to permit all classes to meet 
in regular classrooms. 

7 

See Appendix Bll(b). 
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Suggestions of the administrators were: six recommended building 

alterations as a solution. Others suggested installation of sliding 
wall panels, partitioning a large room and a teachers' washroom for 
office space for Bureau of Child Guidance personnel, and conversion 
of a clothing room to an all-purpose home economics room. Several in- 
dicated a desire to see already approved plans come into early fruition, 
and one stated that any inqprovement would require extensive building 
modifications. Three respondents suggested a decrease in school enroll- 
ment as a solution to their problem of limited facilities. 

4 . Discussion 

To the extent that existing facilities in the intermediate schools 
delimit educational practice, they should be altered. New buildings 
should be planned for adaptability to a wide range of organizational 
plans and teaching strategies. While decreased enrollments, and un- 
derutilization of facilities would help, they mi^t result merely in 
the transfer of the problem to another sector of the system, unless 
additional new facilities are made available. Such vital aspects of 
the intermediate school program as the sub- school and team-teaching 
should be provided for in planning of new school buildings. 

C. Pilot School Structure 

In its proposal for the organization of intermediate schools, 

D 

committee recommendations to the Superintendent of Schools included 



o 

ERIC 



^Primary School, Intermediate School Four Year Comprehensive High 
School. Committee Recommendation to Superintendent of Schools, December 
30, 1965 . New York City Public School, 34-36. 












5-6-T-8 or 6-7-8 grade structure in the pilot schools. It also 
reccnmended the establishment of subschools - subdivisions of the entire 
student body, each subschool to represent a cross-section of the total 
school population by age, ability and talent. In addition, the plan 
suggested flexible grouping approaches such as team-teaching and varied 
forms of departmentalization. 

Grade Organization ; Although the ultimate grade structure of 
the intermediate school may include grades 5 - 8, at present the majority 
of schools (10) encompassed grades 6-7-8; some, in addition, had a 
few ninth grade special progress classes for gifted p\q>ils; two of 
the newer schools were organized to include grades 5-6-7; and one 
school lacked a sixth grade for 1966-7 (it consisted of grades 7-8). 

The majority of the principals indicated satisfaction with their cur- 
rent grade structure. 

2. Pupil Population :. Intermediate school registers ranged from 
just under 700 to a high of 1800 with a median of about 1500 pupils. 
Principals of schools with high registers, generally indicated a con- 
comitant crowding which they deplored. Most expressed the hqpe for 

a decrease in next year’s register.^ 

3. Subschools ; All but one of the pilot schools have made some 
effort to establish the subschool pattern proposed by the Board of Edu- 
cation; that is the organization of several smaller units within the 



^Data obtained from the School Planning and Research Division in- 
dicated that the l4 schools were 98 per cent utilized; half were less 
than 100 per cent and the other half more than 100 per cent, with a 
range from 4o per cent in one new school, to 134 per cent, in another 
new school. 
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large intermediate school, each subschool representing a cross-section 
of the total school population with respect to age, dbility and talent. 
In addition, pupils who were assigned to each subschool came from as 
many primary feeder schools as possible, in order to further integrate 
pupils of varied background. The subschool provided pupils with a 
smaller school setting that allowed for greater intensity of pupil 
interaction. 

Seven schools reported that they had conformed completely to the 
proposed subschool pattern, five partially, and one, not at all. There 
was evidence of varying interpretation by principals, of the structure 
of the subschools. In some schools pupils were assigned to subschools 
alphabetically from feeder schools, and in other schools, assignment 
was based on guidance and performance data. 

The principals of twelve of the intermediate schools rated the 
organization of their subschools as "good” or "excellent" but few 
respondents accepted the invitation to make further conments in this 
regard. One principal cited the advantages of alternate progrcuns to 
that described by the Board of Education proposal for subschools; while 
another, who rated the program as fair, commented, "Teachers not suf- 
ficiently receptive nor prepared." In response to questions regarding 
subschools, it seemed evident that the schools are planning organiza- 
tional changes, but only three comments concerning these changes 
were received: two of them emphasized conformance to heterogeneous 

class grouping, while the other planned for homogeneous grouping in 
home room classes. 
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4. Grouping 

Flexibility in grouping is recognized as a desirable aspect of the 
intermediate schools. The Report of the Intermediate or Middle School 
Committee states: 

The programs will bring children into a variety 
of instructional groups .. .While some of these 
activities will be conducted in heterogeneous 
groups to insure contacts with a variety of 
pupils, other activities will be organized homo- 
geneously to enable children to work with others 
at their ability and achievement levels. 

At the time of the initial survey, no consistent grouping policies 
seemed to be in operation in all I.S. schools. Official sixth grade 
classes were, in general, heterogeneously groi;iped. The subject areas 
in which homogeneous grouping, that is, according to ability, was 
prevalent, were mathematics and language arts. In other areas, 
grouping was largely heterogeneous. Several principals indicated 
that some teachers and many parents had reservations regarding the 
desirability of heterogeneous groi;qping. Nevertheless, the principals 
said that administrative efforts had been made to provide as great 
a commingling of pupils as possible, throi:igh heterogeneous groiqpings 
in various facets of the I.S. program. 

The types of groupings used in various subjects areas, as reported 
by the assistants to principals in the spring survey are shown in Table 

^^"The Intermediate School.” Comnittee Recommendations to the 
Superintendent of Schools . December 20, 19b^, p. 37« 
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Table 5 

Types of Grouping by Subjects 



*Modified homogeneous (variously explained as grouping affected by 

ti " 




M. Art 

H. Ed. Other 



0 1 
12 3 
0 2 
0 0 



guidance or "disciplinary reasons"; regrouping 
for language choices, electives, and team teaching.) 



Table five indicates that the Pilot Intermediate Schools are using 
flexibility in grouping. Homogeneous grouping, occurs most frequently 
in mathematics and language arts, infrequently in science and social 
studies, and not at all in other subjects. The mode is heterogeneous 
grouping with instances of combined or modified groups. 

For the typical sixth grade pupil, two-thirds of his classes are 
heterogeneously grouped and one-third homogeneously grouped. 

Although the effectiveness of the grouping was almost unanimously 
rated as "good," seven respondents reported that changes were contem- 
plated. The changes listed would result in an increase in homogeneous 
groupings, in acceleration, enrichment, and honors programs, and in 
curricular changes for corrective and remedial work (e.g. reduction of 
time spent by slow learners in Foreign Language and increase in time 
spent in Language Arts.) Two schools were planning to limit class move- 
ment by having pupils spend extended periods with one teacher. 












5. Team-Teaching 

At the beginning of the school year, some efforts at team-teaching 
were initiated in half of the schools. These efforts were generally 
described as large-group situations, in a specific subject area, where 
a team of teachers planned and gave instruction 'to the group. Principals 
of the pilot schools expressed some reservations as to the present readi- 
ness of most teachers to do effective team-teaching. Some indicated 
inadequate physical facilities for the group planning needed for team 
teaching. One school reported abandoning, for this year, its effort 
to set up a viable team-teaching program. All in all, achievement 
seemed spotty, and further thinking and planning was indicated as 
needed in this area. Toward the end of the school year, the picture 
seemed a bit brighter. Team-teaching was found (in rank order) most 
often in social studies, language arts, science, mathematics, humani- 
ties, and not at all in foreign language and typing. 

The number of teams teaching a subject ranged from one to four, 
with two or three teams, of four members each, being the most common 
pattern. 

In 13 schools reporting, teaching teams were engaged in planning 
the program; in 12 of these schools, large group instruction was the 
form of team teaching; most of the schools indicated that they used 
this large group instruction to achieve flexibility in utilizing the 
special abilities of teachers. In three schools, membership on a team 
was based on membership in a department which engaged in team-teaching, 
while in others the bases for selection were varied such as, background 
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that is training and experience; willingness tp participate, and interest 
evidenced by a teacher. 

D - Sixth Grade Organization 

1. Source of Data 

In addition to obtaining data from the principals of the pilot 
schools regarding initial organization, a more specific evaluation 
of the sixth grade organization was undertaken in April 1967 as a follow- 
up survey. Data were obtained by questionnaires addressed to the assis- 
tants to principal assigned to supervise the sixth grade program in 
the pilot intermediate schools. 

Assistants to Principal Background Data — The questionnaire was 
completed and returned by lU Assistants to Principal representing 12 
or the 13 pilot intermediate schools which were evaluated. The res- 
pondents consisted of 8 men and 6 women. Five had been in their 
present position for one year or less and half for more than four 
years. For about half, the present assignment was their initial ex- 
perience in this position. All but two had been elementary school 
teachers for an average of eight years before being appointed as assis- 
tants to principal. 

2. Assessment of Departmentalization 

In response to a question concerning problems created for pupils 
by their transfer to inteimediate schools, 11 schools indicated problems 
relating to various aspects of the departmentalized program. One school 
cited movement of 6th grade pupils diaring changes of period, another 



A copy of this questionnaire is to be found in Appendix BIl(c). 
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found its U2 minute period too long for the average 6th grade pupil's 
attention span, one respondent reported no problems. (It might be noted 
here that, in pupils' responses concerning departmentalization, nine 
out of ten sixth graders preferred it to the elementary school practice.) 

3. Problems experienced by Teachers 

Ten assistants to principal indicated that teachers' relations to 
6th grade pupils presented some problems. Eight schools described this 
as a problem of teacher ad,iustment to a younger age group. Two of them 
described the problem created by the large number of pupils with whom 
the teacher was expected to relate. Four respondents cited the need for more 
teacher training, and one indicated that some teachers were spread 
thin "by working in as many as there subject areas." The same respon- 
dent who reported no pupil problems, indicated no problems for teachers. 

U. General School Problems 

Three of the schools cited problems resulting from "overcrowding." 

Such problems as "too fev; rooms," "space for teams," and "room space 
to keep sixth grade pupils from travelling excessively," were mentioned 
by individual respondents. Also mentioned, were "selling" the program 
to teachers and parents, adaptation to the new program, orientation 
and training of new teachers, need for additional time for teacher 
planning, need for improved instructional materials, and finally the 
distances pupils had to travel. 

3. Personal Reactions of Assistants to Principal 

The responses to a question concerning their own reactions to the 
admission of 6th grade pupils included such widely diverse opinions as: 
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should be In the intermediate schools" (indicated 

"This should have been done long ago" (indicated by 3 ). 

"It is difficult to evaluate at this point" (indicated by 5 ). 

Sixth graders should be in elementary schools" (indicated by 3 ). 

6 . Contemplated Changes 

One half of the schools reported on their respective plans and 

prospective changes for next year. These comments included: 

"Keep the groups together in all areas of the curriculum." 

More continuity of pupils with one teacher. Grouping consistent 
throughout the day. 

"Elimination ^ captive lunch period (when 6 th graders had to eat 
unch within the school) and restoring a home room period at 12:45 P.M. 

"Planning for accelerated and enriched program." 

More homogeneity in social studies, science and foreign language." 

"Modified grouping in science." 

E - School Services 
1. Introduction 

The description of the pro.iect stipulated that the I'^termediate 
Schools would "require the setting up of new and special testing and 
guidance services for remedial work, for sub.ject specialists and for 
human relations consultants." The project envisioned a staff to in- 
clude "teacher-supportive personnel." 

In planning the intermediate school program it was recognized that 
the success of the program depended upon an adequate, well-trained 
staff. It was recommended to the superintendent of schools that "each 
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school should have guidance counselors, corrective reading teachers, 
a speech teacher, an attendance teacher, librarians, laboratory assis- 
tants, a teacher skilled in audio-visual instructional procedure who 
will function as a teacher- librarian. The services of social workers, 
psychologists, and psychiatrists from appropriate bureaus should be 
supplied to the degree needed. A professional ratio of 1 to 15 is the 
ob elective. 

a) Initial Survey 

In November 1966 the lU Intermediate School principals were asked 
to assess the adequacy of the services that were made available to their 
schools that year. They reported an insufficient number of remedial 
teachers, human relations counselors, speech teachers, attendance 
coordinators, social workers, psychologists, doctors, dentists and 
nurses. 

In all other areas they indicated an adequate number of staff 
members . 

b ) Follow-up Study 

In the Spring of I967 , an evaluation of the guidance counselor 
services was conducted in all pilot schools, and of the psychological 

I 

and social work services in six selected schools. 

The section which follows summarizes the findings and the recom- 
mendations suggested by staff personnel. 



12 

Committee Recommendations to the Superintendent of Schools. 
December 3I , 1965. p. 45. 
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2. School Services 



Since a study in depth of each of the categories of school services 



could not be conducted within the limits of this evaluation, three were 



selected for intensive analysis ~ services rendered by guidance counse* 
lors, psychologists and social workers. The guidance counselors were 
selected because they were in sufficient numbers and, therefore, the 



kinds of services rendered could be explored more fully. Both the 
psychologists and social workers were among those in shortest supply 
and greatest demand; they were studied in terms of their contribution 



to the school. 



The sixth grade counselors in all pilot schools and the psycholo- 
gists and social workers in six selected pilot schools provided the 
data through questionnaires and interviews, describing their services 



in relation to the needs of the pupils and the ob,jectives of the pro- 
13 



gram 



a) Guidance 



1. Guidance Counselors of Sixth Grade Pupils 
Responses were received from 22 counselors in 12 pilot schools 
(two failed to answer the questionnaires). In the main, the pilot 
schools are staffed vrith experienced, well prepared guidance counselors; 
all but four, (82 per cent) were licensed counselors, (The others were 
teachers acting as counselors.) The average counselor had been in ser- 
vice from 5 to 7 years with a range from 1 to 12 years. 



^^Copies of these questionnaires are in Appendix Bll(d). 
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In-Service Training: All but two, (9I per cent) attended the ih- 

service training sessions in group processes sponsored by the Board of 
Education. None found the sessions "excellent," 35 per cent rated them 
"good," 45 per cent "fair" and 20 per cent "poor." Suggestions for im- 
proving the in-service course included: 

a. demonstrations - lessons using groups of pupils 

b. more sessions devoted to role playing, group par- 
ticipation and group dynamics 

c. planned intervisitation and sharing of experiences 
among counselors 

d. presentation of varied counseling techniques through 
demonstration 

e. more use of audio-visual aids at the in-service 
sessions. 

2. Counseling Procedures 

All of the counselors in the pilot I.S. reported that they worked 
with children individually and in groups. The average group was com- 
posed of 13 children. The pattern seemed to be ono of meeting their 
groups once a week. Apparently, some counselors worked with the 
same groups for an entire semester or a year. Others had contact 
with more children by changing the composition of the groups every 
four or six weeks. Consequently, a few counselors worked with as many 
as 300 or more children a year, while others worked consistently with 
one group throughout the year. 

Every counselor reported much work with individual children. This 
varied from one conference with an individual child to as many as five 
or ten conferences with a child. One counselor reported that he worked 
with groups of boys and groups of girls separately. 
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3 . Problems 



Counselors vrere asked to indicate, by rank order, the actual amount 
of time devoted to 12 commonly encountered problems. They then rated 
these 12 problems according to the aunount of time needed by pupils. 

The ratings showed that the kinds of problems to which they were 
giving the most time were "not working to capacity," "peer relation- 
ships," "problems with teachers," and "feelings of inadequacy and 
failure." On the other hand, the counselors felt that the greatest 



amount of time should have been devoted to problems concerned with 
"feelings of inadequacy and failure," "not working to capacity," "lack 
of interest in school," and "serious emotional problems." 

The correlation between what counselors v/ere doing for students 



and what they felt was needed by students, was very high, indicating 
that they felt that the most pressing and important problems were 




getting the most attention. 

At the lower end of the rating scale were problems related to 
"earning and spending money," "sex” and "relationship with adults of 
the same ethnic group as themselves." 

The problems demanding the most attention by students were more 
diversified than those which the counselors felt needed the most at- 



tention. Pupils had problems related to school, peers, teachers and 
self image. Counselors wanted to focus on self-image, school and emo- 
tional problems. Data concerning how counselors were helping children 
with their problems were beyond the scope of this evaluation but in- 



vite further investigation. 
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The problems which presently take least time and are regarded as 
least important may not remain so. For example, with the mandated new 
program in sex education, this area may become more important both for 
the students and the guidance counselors. 

b) School Social Workers 

The school social worker is assigned to a school by the Bureau of 
Child Guidance at the request of the Board of Education. At present, 
a social worker spends one to two days in a school. Responses were 
received from five of the six schools surveyed; the position was not 
filled in the sixth school. These were experienced, qualified social 
workers, four with Master’s degrees in social work and with an average 
of more than ten years in the field. 

They were asked to indicate the relative amount of time devoted 
to each of 12 duties by rank order. The responses showed that the 
most time was given to ’’working with teachers on family problems 
which have a bearing on the pupil’s school life" followed by "exploring 
social problems in the community and sharing findings with appropriate 
school personnel." Least time was given to community activities - con- 
ducting community studies and attending meetings in the community. 

kTien asked to rank the same list in terms of relative importance of 
each duty, "helping to improve the quality and quantity of communication 
between parents and school" was ranked first, and next "helping parents 
become more effective in relationships with school. 



Questionnaire for school social workers - Appendix Bll(e). 
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The overall assessment of the kinds of services rendered was rated 
fiood whereas the amount of services available as compared to the amount 
needed was rated very inadequate . 

Without exception, it was recommended that each school have a full 

time social worker. Also there was a need, indicated for more clinical 
services. 

c) School Psychologists 

School psychologists are also assigned to the schools from the 
Bureau of Child Guidance and spend one or two days in a given school. . 
Completed questionnaires were returned by four psychologists, one was 
absent due to long illness and the other was not regularly assigned 
but on call. All four were males with M.A. degrees and working in 
the field from 1 to l4 years. 

School psychologists in the pilot intermediate schools were asked 
to: respond to a questionnaire which attempted to find out the rank 

order of importance being given to a number of responsibilities; to 
re-rank these responsibilities in order of the importance the psycho- 
logist felt they should have; evaluate the kinds of psychological 
services being given; and estimate the amount of these services being 
made available to the school. Finally, they were invited to make recom- 
mendations for the improvement of the psychological services. 

The data from five respondents indicate that the psychologists are 
spending much of their time working with emotionally disturbed children, 
conferring with pupils who present or cause severe discipline problems 

15 

Questionnaire for school psychologist - Appendix Bll(f) 
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in school and conferring with parents whose children are having problems 
in school. While the psychologists agree that working with emotionally 
disturbed children is the most important part of their load, they be- 
lieve that theyshould be spending much more time conferring with teachers 
conducting seminars and conferences. 

School visits by the evaluation team and conferences with adminis- 
trators tended to indicate that the psychological services were consi- 
dered good to excellent. The school personnel emphasised that they 

needed m™^ psychological services, and for longer periods of time. 

3. Discussion 

Although the Board of Mucation achieved its objective of assigning 
personnel in the ratio of I 5 pupils to 1 professional staff member, 
evaluation of staff adequacy by the principals of the pilot schools 
ealed a deficiency of health personnel, social workers and psycho- 
logists, speech teachers, attendance teachers, and human relations 

coordinators as well as a lack of experienced, reguUrly licensed 
classroom teachers. 

The responses of guidance counselors, social workers and school 
psychologists support the opinions of the principals as to inadequacy 
of personnel in these services. They indicate, in addition, an urgent 
need for an increased time allotment per school, particularly for 
school social workers and school psychologists. 
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Chapter IV 



CURRICUUJM IN THE PILOT INTERMEDIATE SCHOOIS 

2 £ iije Intermediate School Curriculum Evauation 

The purpose of the present evaluation of the Intermediate School 
curriculum at the sixth grade level was to determine the degree of pro- 
gress made in implementing the aim set forth by the Board of Education 
in the Title I Proposal. The key words here are progress and movement 
toward aims and objectives rather than their ultimate achievement. 

A. Source of Data 

Data irere collected through questionnaires, school visits and con- 
ferences with school personnel toward the beginning and again toward the 
end of the school year. 

Tne initial school survey, in November 1966, collected data from 
the principals of the pilot schools describing the degree to which the 

school was equipped to Implement the i,S. curriculum in terms of personnel, 
books, supplies and equipment. 

An in-depth evaluation of the experiences of the teachers and pupils 
with the new curriculum was conducted toward the end of the school year 
in six pilot schools. The evaluation team decided to make in-depth studies 
the three new curriculum areas - typwriting, foreign language, amd home 
living in an urban society, or urban living. The teachers of these three 
areas completed questionnaires describing their rraictions to these new 
subjects in the I.Se curriculum.^ 



(g). (i)°^ Questionnaires to Teachers are found in Appendices B II 
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In addition, class observations were raade.^ 



B. Findings - Initial Study 

The school survey checked on the receipt and utilization, by the 
pilot schools, of the Task fbrce Curriculum Bulletins. In addition, 
principals’ assessments were sought, of teachers' in-service training and 
preparation, utilization of supplies and equipment and their expressed 
reactions to the new curriculum. 

At the time of the survey, with minor exceptions, most of the new 

I.S. curricular materials had been received and were in use. Most of the 

schools were introducing the materials at the sixtn grade level, and in 

a few instances, their use was being spread over grades five through 
seven. 



Many of the principals reported an insufficient number of qualified 
teachers for some curriculum areas, particularly in mathematics, science, 
foreign language, the humanities and urban living. To a lesser degree, 
the problem prevailed in language arts and social studies. 

A serious deficit in approximately 50 per cent of the schools, was 
a lack of special supplies and equipment requisite to the new curriculum 
areas, in this respect, the typewriting course, was better off than 
other courses. Nine of the 14 schools indicated, by their positive re- 
sponses, that space, equipment and materials were all available for this 



course. 



An organized effort to provide in-service training for teachers was 
evident in all schools, but flrom the replies of the principals, it was 



^Observation Schedule Form - Appendix B II (j) 
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difficult to assess the extent or quality of this training in the various 
schools. 

In general, the principals reported the teachers as being enthusiastic 
about the I.S. curriculum as a whole. They expressed certain reservations, 
however, such as "lack of texts in science and humanities" or "difficulty 
in adjusting to the new urban living curriculum. " It seemed evident, from 
comments received by the evaluators, that some teachers were haying dif- 
ficulties in adapting to the newer curriculum areas and that more time, 
greater familiarity with materials, and more teacher- training were indicated. 

C. Jbllow U£ Stud.v 

1. Urban Livinpr 

A new curriculum designed as Home or Urban Living, was developed to 
meet the needs "in the changing urban environment in which New York City 
children live."^ The content recommended for this course is described in 
a Task fbrce Bulletin; it is derived from six areas: Consumer Education, 

Home Economics, Health Education, Industrial Arts, Art and Music. The 
aim of the program at the sixth grade level is to develop those abilities 
understanding, knowledges, etc., basic to effective home living for today’s 
children in this city. Accordingly, the curriculum contains such topics 
as buying goods, preparation and care of simple foods, table manners, 
grooming, washing and repairing of garments, making simple garments; etc. 
"Bnphasis was placed on the practical preparations of children to assume 



Intermediate Schools Task fbrce Bulletin - 
Guide Home Living, New York City Public Schools. 



Preliminary Curriculum 
September 1966. 
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the many responsibilities they new carry as members of family groups 
living in all areas of this city. 

Data ior evaluating the extent to which the recommended curriculum 
was being implemented in the pilot schools were obtained from teachers 
in the six schools studied intensively, both by questionnaire and in- 
terviews. 

Responses were received from 1? teachers, nine of whom were licensed 
in home economics and eight in industrial arts. They were experienced 
teachers who had taught an average of 9 years. Their classes met twice 
a week and the average register was 24. The new curriculum was rated 
fair or good by 15 of them. 

The major topics which the teachers reported as most valuable to 
students in frequency order were: 

1. Consumer education 

2. Family living 

3* Participation in the political, religious and 
social life of the community. 

4. Housing 

5. Hygienic standards 

6. Use of leisure time 

7. Creativity 

8. Physical work 

9. Measurements; use of instruments. 

All of the home economics teachers reported that nutrition, meal 
planning, and table manners involved in family meals received major atten- 
tion. Care in buying, handling, and storage of food was also taught. A 
heavy component of consumer education was included in the curriculum. 

In at least one school, the home economics and industrial arts 
teachers team taught a unit in consumer education which proved to be 



^Ibid. , 

1965, p 43. 



Committee Recommendations to Superintendent of Schools, Dec. 20 
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of interest and value to the pupils. In one school, the social studies 
teachers taught some of the topics in the Urban Living curriculum. 

The home as a center for healthy famiOy life was considered in^r- 
tant and valuable by many teachers of Urban Living courses. Cleanliness, 
safety, the care of sick and aged members of the family, and understand- 
ing the dangers of alcohol, tobacco, drugs and non-medical substances 
were important components of the Urban Living curriculum. 



Use of leisure time ms being given considerable attention, accord- 
ing to the teachers. Appreciation of art and music in the home as well 
as family hobbies and interests also proved valuable. 

Some teachers thought that : number of topics in the Home Living 
curriculum were "above the level of sixth grade pupils." These included: 

1. Problems of housing 

2. Participation in the 
political life of the 
community 

3. Participation in the 
religious life of the 
community 

Use of communit Health 
facilities 

Savings and investments 
(especially stocks, bonds, 
and insurance). 

One teacher said that "Students are unable to do anything about these 
problems. They have to depend upon the adults in the family for action. 

It IS my feeling that a child should be able to put in action the teach- 
ings of the school, otherwise he will meet with more frustration." 



D. Discussion 




The pilot schools in general seem to be having considerable diffic- 
ulty implementing the new Urban living curriculum. At least one school 









decided that an organized course thrust could not be made in this area, 
this year. The principal of this school quickly pointed out, however, 
that much of the urban living content was being taught in a number of 
other classes. He did not think that the urban living curriculum could 
be taught as a separate course and did not rate the urban living curricu- 
lum guide very high. 

An observer gets the definite iirgsression that teachers either ques- 
tion the advisability of introducing urban living problems of youth into 
the curriculum or they were confused about the role the school should 
and could play in helping children and youth to live more effectively 
ri^t now. Civil rights struggles, for example, are very real in the 
lives of mai^r inner city children but this particular aspect of the 
child's life seemed difficult to incorporate into the curriculum. 

Easy, comfortable ways of helping children to gain deeper understand- 
ings of modem urban living are difficult to organize and implement but 
some teachers and a few school faculties were finding creative ways of 
introducing these topics into the curriculum. 

From reading the questionnaire responses and talking with several 
Industrial arts teachers, it is suspected that they are having trouble 
identifying with the new urban living curriculum. As one teacher said, 
"The industrial arts department found it very difficult to tie into the 
topics in this area." A question and an observation seem in order at 
this point. First the question: How extensively do industrial arts 

teachers participate in urban living curriculum policy and planning 
sessions? And now the observation: The traditional industrial arts 

program with its concern for tools and construction activities may be 
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of diminished value for the urban, apartment house child. Perhaps the 
curriculum should be re-examined against present urban living patterns. 

2. Foreign Language 

The objectives of the foreign language program, as described in the 
Committee Recommendations to the Superintendent of Schools, were as 
follows : 



Background . Competence in a foreign language involves the 
ability to speak, write and read the language fluently, 
plus acquaintance with the literature and culture of the 
country represented by the language. It is now generally 
accepted as desirable to start instruction in foreign 
language at a reasonably early age. 



Recommendations . It is recommended that French and/or 
Spanish, together v/ith one of the following languages be 
taught, providing the school has evidence of sufficient 
interest on the part of the community: Chinese, German, 

Hebrew, Italian, Latin, Russian. It is also possible that 
pupils desiring the third language may be transferred to 
the school offering that language. 



Every pupil will be introduced to the study of a foreign 
language on entering the Intermediate School and will have 
the opportunity to proceed at the rate dictated by his 
8-^ility and maturity. ... Children of foreign background 
will be permitted to choose their native language in order 
to develop proficiency in two languages. In fact, the 
study of English may be improved by the success children 
have in their native language. An important outcome will 
be pride in their ov/n culture. 



The accepted methodology is the audio-lingual approach, 
except where children are studying their native language. 
Then the language should be taught as English is taught 
to native-born Americans. ^ 



^bid; Committee Recommendations to Superintendent of Schools, Dec. 20. 

1965 . Pc 4l. 













The Task Force Bulletin in Foreign Language contains the detailed 
new curriculum in each of three languages - French, Italian, and 
Spanish for all pupils entering the pilot schools in grades 5 and 6.^ 

The evaluation of the foreign language curriculum in its first 
year was based upon the questionnaire responses of 22 language teachers 
in seven schools surveyed (followed by visits to several of the schools). 
There were 33 classes in French, 42 in Spanish and 5 in Italian reported 
by these schools. The teachers were licensed and experienced, having 
taught languages for an average of 8 years. 

Almost without exception, the teachers reported that they spoke 
the languages fluently and that they had travelled widely in Spanish, 
French, and Italian speaking countries. Most of them used the language 
outside of school. 

Almost all of the pilot schools reported that they had language 
laboratories. These varied frbm multi -station console installations 
to simple tape recorders. Although teachers reported that this equip- 
ment was used every period, evaluation team observations did not con- 
firm this optimal usage. 

Although all of the teachers, except one, reported that they used 
the aural-oral method of instruction, almost half of the teachers said 
that they emphasized reading and writing in the language being taixght. 



Intermediate Schools Task Force Report 
Foreign Languages, Grades 5-6; New York 



- Preliminary Curriculum Guide 
City Public Schools. September 
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Some attempts v/ere made to utilize community resources for language 
instruction. One teacher reported that he had taken "pupils on trips 
to stores and other places where the foreign language is spoken and 
where the pupils can use the language." Four of the teachers reported 
that they had invited resource people from the Board of Education and 
from the community to talk to their language classes. 

The evaluation team was impressed with the enthusiasm of the 
teachers and their skill in teaching the languages. The Board of Edu- 
cation can be commended for this innovation. It is suggested that usage 
of language laboratory equipment be explored in order to insure that 
maximum benefits are derived from the excellent equipment available. 

In adaition, it is noted that the intermediate school structure is more 
flexible than that of zhe typical departmentalized junior hi^ school, 
and would therefore lend itself more easily to the scheduling of educa- 
tional trips. It is suggested that more trips be arranged for, in order 
to provide pupils v/ith opportunities to hear a variety of people speak 
the language they are learning and to use the language in real life 
situations. Finally, the request of the foreign language teachers for 
more supplementary materials, should receive attention. 

3. Typewriting 

The objectives of the typewriting program, as described in the 

Committee Recommendations to the Superintendent of Schools, were as 
follows ; 

Recognizing that typewriting is a skill which can serve 
to f^her the child’s personal growth in many areas - 
reading, spelling, punctuation, creative writing, note- 
taking, etc., instruction in typewriting will be included 
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as a regular curriculum area in the Intermediate School. 

This decision is also based on the results of many studies 
which show that the average child of ten or eleven is 
physically capable of mastering typing skills and of 
making immediate use of these skills in his assignments. 

Recommendations . It is recommended that all children, 
beginning in grade five, be taught typewriting on the 
basis of one period of 20 to 30 minutes per day for a 
semester. Pupils should be scheduled for at least one 
period a week for sustaining typewriting skill after it 
is attained. The typewriting course will include: 

1. Complete training in correct operation of 
the machine. 

2. A target writing rate of ^ 3.east 25 
words a minute for three months. 

3. Instruction, after the basic skills are 
mastered, in the correct arrangement of 
homework assignment writing done in the 
school. 

4. Instruction, after the basic skills are 
mastered, in the correct arrangement of 
personal and personal-business correspond- 
ence. 

5. Practice after the basic skills are 
mastered, in using the machine in compo- 
sition of school assignments* 

6. Emphasis on reinforcing the language 
arts, not on developing vocational skills. 

Licensed experienced people (with few exceptions) were teaching 

the typing classes. They all had specialized graduate training as well 

as experience as secretaries, stenographers, and business people. 



7 

Ibid, Committee Recommendations to Superintendent of Schools, p. 4l 

g 

A detailed curriculum guide for teaching typewriting to sixth graders 
has been prepared and is available; Intermediate Schools Task Force 
Bulletin- Preliminary Curriculum Guide Typ ewriting^ New York Citv 
Public Schools. September 1966. ^ 
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The "touch" system of instruction was being used by teachers. 
However, their procedure did not involve starting children on "blind" 
keyboards. The machines were equipped with simple fabric "flaps," to 
cover the keyboard, which might be used by the child when he was ready. 
By having the letters visible, the child could type words and sentences. . 
very early in his experience on the machine. 

Pupils spent an average of three to four hours a week working on 
the typewriters. Almost half of the teachers reported that children did 
have after school opportunities to practice typing. An average of ko per 

CO nt of the pupils had access to typewriters at home or outside of the 
school. 

In general, it can be said that reactions to the typewriting pro- 
gram were very favorable. Typing was popular with the parents. Over 
50 per cent of the teachers reported that they often got positive 
parental reactions. In reporting their own reactions, teachers all 

V 

agreed that the curricular materials were helpful. They found the 
instructional materials plentiful and easily obtainable. Most of them 
agreed that typing should be given in the fifth or sixth grades. (Three 
suggested that it be introduced in the second, third or fourth grades, 
and three suggested the seventh or eighth grades.) 

The reactions of the evaluation team were equa lly favorable. The 
typing classes were a joy to visit. Children were happily typing away 
on sparkling new typewriters. Teachers were relaxed and competent. Not 
a child appeared bored or unruly. The children were learning to type, 
and much interest had been developed. 



r 
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However, there remain some unanswered questions regarding the ob- 
jectives of improving achievement in the language arts and content 
areas through the typing program. To what extent were the content and 
vocabulary of reading and social studies being used by the typing 
teachers? It was the impression of the evaluation team that the typing 
teachers had greater familiarity and experience with teaching typing 
than with the other content areas. It is therefore suggested that 
attempts be made to coordinate the work of the typing classes with that 
of the other content areas. Perhaps a program of intervisitations be- 
tween the regular classroom teachers and the typing teachers, in addi- 
tion to staff conferences focused on coordination, would be helpful. 

D, Discussion 

After some delays in launching the new curriculum in the pilot 
schools the program appeared to be moving smoothly, more so in some 
areas than in others. The study of urban living, typewriting and for- 
eign language as they were functioning in six selected schools provided 
considerable data. It was found that typewriting and foreign language 
courses vrere more successful than urban living. One of the factors 
which may be related to success is the teacher and his preparation. In 
the first two instances, the teachers were trained, qualified, and ex- 
perienced in a subject for which the course of study was highly struc- 
tured. Urban living was taught mainly by home economic and industrial 
arts teachers with some of its topics being discussed in social studies 
classes. There was confusion regarding the content and purpose of this 
course and it tended to follow the traditional junior high school cur- 
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riculum in many schools* Much remains to be done in defining the scope 
of this course as well as which subject area teachers should be involved 
in it. This may involve a reconsideration and restructuring of the 
urban living curriculum as presently described. Despite the difficul- 
ties ^ there is general enthusiasm for the new courses and the new curricu* 
lum on the part of teachers, pupils and their parents. 
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CHAPTER V 



INTEGRATION AND DESEGREGATION 

A. Introduction 

Of the six ma.ior objectives of the Intermediate School program, 
two are concerned directly with the process of desegregation and inte- 
gration. These sire; 

1 . To achieve better ethnic distribution in the middle grades. 

2 . To improve the quality of human relations among students and 
their skills in living in urban society by providing them 
with ethnically integrated schools, and to improve pupil 
attitude — especially in relation to image toward se].f 

and toward other pupils of different ethnic, racial, 
religious and social groups. 

This section of the study addressed itself to assessing the ex- 
tent to which the pilot intermediate schools achieved the objectives 
relating to desegregation and integration during the school year 

1966-67. 

Definition of Terms 

In the process of visiting schools and talking with school person- 
nel, it became apparent that there vras much confusion as to the exact 
meanings of segregated, desegregated and integrated school populations. 
To clarify these meanings, as used in this study, a {>aper by Dr. Donald 
Horton,^ a sociologist, will be quoted; 

desegregation (as applied to education) refers to actions 
taken to produce a mixing of white and Negro pupils in 
schools which were previously homogeneous in racial com- 
position. We sometimes use the term "administrative de- 
segregation" to specify desegration produced by action of 



^Dr. Horton 
July 1959, Bank 



, Donald, A Viewpoint on the Pro blem of School Integration 
Street College, 55 Bank street. New Ycfk, N.Y. 14 . 
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the school authorities ..... 

We think of integration as a process which begins after 
the population of the school has become racially hetero- 
geneous. Desegregation is, then, the first phase of, or 
the necessary precondition to, integration . 

We define integration as a process of readjustment in 
the program, procedures, human relationships and institu- 
tional structure of the rflcially heterogeneous school. 

Its aims are (l) to eliminate those educational dis- 
abilities of non -white children which are attributable 
to the social and psychological effects of their minority 
group status, and (2) to foster the democratic values of 
both groups through common participation in the school 
experience. 

school integration involves changes in the con- 
tent of the curriculum and in teaching methods , in the 
interactions between white and non-white children in 
the classroom and in social activities, in the attitudes 
of teachers and administrators in the contacts of the 
school with its non-white parents, and in the relations 
between white and non-white parents in the parents* 
associations. In the broader institutional perspective, 
integration also means an increased participation by 
the non-white personnel in the school system as teachers, 
administrators, technical experts and Board Members. 



The Allen Commission, representing the New York State Department 
of Education, attempted to deal with the quantitative aspect of dese- 
gregation. Initially, in an official release,^ it was suggested that 
not more than 50 per cent of any major racial and ethnic group was 
the goal for a desegregated school. However, in New York City, with 
its concentration of minority groups largely in Manhattan and several 
areas of Brooklyn, and the Bronx; achieving such a racial balance, 
without a massive transportation problem was considered impossible. 

A later release by Dr. Allen, prepared solely for New York City, stated: 



2 

Allen Memorandum to Chairmen of Local School Boards and School 
Superintendents, June lU, I 963 . 
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In developing this evaluation, we sought an unequivocal 
definition of the ethnically segregated public school. 

After considering alternatives, we chose to define a 
public school in New York City as ethnically segregated 
if, in it enrolled less than 10 per cent Negroes 

and/or Puerto Ricans, or if it enrolled less than 10 per 
cent from other groupsT^"^ 

Desegregation may be defined broadly as relating to school staff 
as well as student body. This is the definition proposed by Dr. 

Donald Horton, as quoted above. 

In view of the fact that the objectives of the intermediate school 
program were focused primarily on the furthering of pupil desegrega- 
tion and integration, the section of the study dealing with staff 
desegregation has not been included in the text, but may be found in 
the Appendix A, section 2. 



B - Source of Data 

The initial assessment of integration and desegregation were ob- 
tained through questionnaires and interviews at the beginning of the 
school year.^ Principals were asked to describe the extent of dese- 
gregation and integration in their respective schools. Supplementary 
data describing ethnic composition of the total school and the sixth 
grade population as well as the trends over the past five years were 
obtained from the Board of Education records. 



■a 

"State Education Commissioner's Advisory Committee on Human Rela- 
tions and Community Tensions, Desegregating the Public Schools of New 
York City, May 12, I96U. (Prepared with the assistance of the Insti- 
tute of Urban Studies, Teachers College, Columbia University). 

4 

The New York City Board of Education has used a modification of 
the Allen formula for defining segregation at the junior high school 
level which is outlined in a publication entitled Improving Ethnic 
Distribution of New York City Pupils by Dr. Jacob Landers, May 1966. 



5 See Appendix BI(d). 
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The initial ethnic data about feeder schools were obtained by 
questionnaires addressed to the principal of each feeder school in 
November 1966. 

A second assessment was made at the end of the school year to find 
out the extent to which these schools had moved toward the goals of 
desegregation and integration set by the pro.iect description. A 



questionnaire was sent to the principals of each of the 66 feeder 
schools requesting ethnic data related to the fifth grade as well as to 
the total school population. This second survey also included data 
on desegregation and integration from assistants to principal, teachers, 
pupils and parents. In addition, observation teams visited six of the 
pilot schools to observe pupils, lessons, faculty, materials and exhi- 
bits from the point of view of integration. 

Analysis of Data 

The findings on desegregation and integration in the intermediate 
schools have been organized in this report as a series of answers to 
the following questions: 

1. To what extent has desegregation been achieved in the l4 pilot 
intermediate schools? 

2. Since the new sites were to be selected to promote desegregation 
to what extent has this happened? 

3. To what degree does the sixth grader experience greater dese- 
gregation in the intermediate school than he would have ex- 
perienced in his feeder elementary school? 
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Assuming a desegregated school population; to what extent v;as 
desegregation supported by organizational aspects of the school? 
5. Assuming a desegregated school population; to what extent was 
integration fostered inside the school? 

C - Desegregation 

Question 1, To what extent has desegregation been achieved in the four- 
teen pilot intermediate schools? 

Present Ethnic Composition of Pilot Intermediate Schools 
These data were obtained by the November questionnaire and sup- 
plemented by the Board of Education ethnic data. An analysis of the 
ethnic composition of these schools in October I966, revealed con- 
siderable variation among them. The October 3I, 1966 census showed 
that four of the pilot schools could be classified as minority segre- 
gated; that is they had at least 90 per cent of the population Negro 
and/or Puerto Rican. Hiere were no white segregated schools. There 
were as many as 75 per cent whites in one of the schools, over 98 per 
cent Negro in another, and 69 per cent Puerto Rican pupils in still 
another. In the total population of almost 20,000 pilot intermediate 
school pupils, there were 2i.5 per cent Puerto Rican, 38.4 per cent 
Negro and 39. 1 per cent others.'’ The ethnic composition of the sixth 
grade population closely followed that of the total population in each 
of the pilot schools. Hie combined sixth grade population was 21.9 
per cent Puerto Rican, 35.2 per cent Negro and 42.9 per cent other. 

^See Appendix A1 
7see Appendix A2 
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Segregated sixth grade populations were found in the same four schools 
whose total population was segregated. 

2. Trends in Ethnic Composition 

In order to determine effectiveness of various policies and prac- 
tices of the Board of Education in improving the ethnic balance in the 
schools, the trends in the ethnic distribution in the pilot schools 
over the past five years were analyzed. It was assumed that the changes 
in ethnic balance would reflect the combined effects of such factors 
as open enrollment, zoning changes, grade reorganization, alterations 
in feeder patterns and the like. 



This analysis for the five year period covers only nine schools, 
since the other five schools were opened either during this year or 

within the past two years. Trends in desegregation are summarized in 
Table 6. 



Table 6 

Trends in Desegregation Over a Five Year 
Period in Nine Pilot Schools 



Minority Segregated VThite Segregated Desegregated 

Sch Code No. of Sch Code No. of Sch Code 

No. of Schl s. Desig. Schls. Desig. schls. Desig. 



*1962 


2 


9T, Uy 


1 


17J 


5 


2B,7H,6l 

21G,15C 


1963 


3 


9T, 4y,iop* 


1 


17J 


5 


2B,7H,6l 

21G,15C 


1966 


3 


9T, 4y,15C 


0 


- 


6 


2B,7H,6L, 

21G,17J, 

lOP 



*In 1962, only 8 schools were included in the analysis, since 
lOP opened during the following year, I963. 
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Table 6 ii'.fUoates that, in I962, there were t”-. minorit-,- segre- 
gated schools (9T-ltY) and one white segregated school (17J). In the 

following year, a new school was opened as a minority segregated school 
(lOP). 

By 1966, the two minority segregated schools (9T-4 y) had becane 
even more segregated than they had been five years ago. The white 
segregated school (17J) became desegregated by a gain of 16 per cent 
minority group students. One school, which originally had a 16 per 
cent other population, (15c) became a segregated school when its other 
population dropped to 8 per cent. Over the five year period, the net 
change in the total population was an increase of 1 per cent Puerto 
Rican and h per cent Negro with a loss of 5 per cent other. 

^ were to be selected to promote dese- 

gregation, to what extent has this happened? 

As was indicated earlier, one would expect that sites on v^hich 

/ 

new buildings were erected would have been selected to insure a sub- 
stantially desegregated situation. Of the four nev; schools (24s, l4o, 
18e, and 1£ .), two (i4d, and 24s) have a distribution in which no one 
ethnic gro,^ comprises more than 50 per cent, or less than 10 per cent 
of the total school population. One (i8e), which would probably have 
been a predominantly white school if efforts toward desegregation had 
not been made in the feeder school pattern, enccmpassed 10 per cent 
Puerto Rican, 18 per cent Negro, and 72 per cent Other. The fourth 
new school, (12U), is a segregated school with 24 per cent Puerto Rican, 
75 per cent Negro and 1 per cent Other. In varying degrees, movement 



o 
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towards greater desegregation was achieved in three of the four nev^ 
schools. 



Question 3 - To what degree does the sixth grader experience greater 
desegregation in the intermediate school than he would have experienced 
in his feeder elementary school? 

An atti npt vras made to ascertain whether children v;ere, in fact, 
in a more desegregated learning environment in the intermediate school 
than they would have experienced, had they spent sixth grade in their 
feeder elementary school. 

A questionnaire was sent to the principals of all feeder schools 
sending students to the thirteen pilot Intermediate schools.^ A total 
of 66 feeder schools were contacted, and of this number, 55 returned 
their responses and 11 did not respond. Seven of the 55 responses 
vere not included in the study because two schools said they did not 
send any students this year, four said that they had sent only seventh 
grade students, and records for one school were destroyed by fire. 
Therefore, there were U8 feeder schools involved in the analysis. 

Principals were asked to record the ethnic makeup of their pre- 
sent fifth grade, and to indicate whether there had been any signifi- 
cant change in the ethnic makeup of that school »s population during- 
this year. 

If there had not been any change, as was almost universally the 
case, it was assumed that the sixth grade children now in the inter- 
mediate school would have been in a racial-ethnic grouping similar to 



8 



Copy of questionnaire to be found in Appendix B, section III. 
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the current fifth grade of the sending feeder school. The ethnic make- 
up of the fifth grade in each feeder school vras then compared with the 
ethnic makeup of the sixth grade of its receiving intermediate school. 



The data from the feeder school study (Table and Graphs9) indicates 
that, of the 48 feeder schools included in the analysis, students front 
19 of these schools are in a significantly more desegregated setting 
in the intermediate school; ;student3 from eight schools are in a slightly 
more desegregated setting in the intermediate school; students from 
six schools are in a less desegregated setting, and students from 15 
schools showed no change between the level of desegregation of their 
feeder schools and that of the intermediate school. Thus, the students 
from more than half (27) of the feeder schools experienced an improved 
situation with respect to desegregation, and in the majority of these 
cases the improvement was significant. 

In some cases, where there was no change in desegregation levels 
between feeder and intermediate schools, it appeared that present 
feeder patterns, set up according to existing formulas, based on neigh- 
borhood clusters, precluded this possibility. Perhaps the designation 



of these schools as pilot Intermediate schools was therefore a question- 



able procedure (see 15C, 4Y, 9T, and 12U) in view of the objective of 
furthering desegregation through the intermediate schools. 

The evidence indicates that, in this group of intermediate schools, 
strides have been made in the area of desegregation. The intermediate 
school program has achieved, through its feeder school patterns, a 



Findings 



^Analysis of desegregation in Receivi 
and Feeder Elementary Schools Appendix A6. 






in Receiving Pilot Intermediate Schools 
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measure of success in reaching its goal of increased desegregation. 



Question h - Assuming a desegregated school situation, to what extent 
was desegregation fostered by organizational aspects of the school? 

The extent of desegregation within the school is largely dependent 
upon the grouping methods which are used. Grouping is discussed in 
detail in the section of this report in Chapter III. 

The data presented there indicated that, in general, there was more 
homogeneous grouping (by ability level) in the language arts and in 
mathematics, and more heterogeneous grouping in the areas of foreign 
language, urban living, typewriting, and so forth. 

There was considerably less desegregation in hGnogeneously grouped 
classes and more desegregation in the classes that were heterogeneously 

grouped. Approximately two-thirds of the classes attended by students 
were basically desegregated. 

With regard to subschools, as described in Chapter III-C-3, it is 
evident that there is still too little uniformity in approach, in con- 
cept and in organization of subschools among the pilot intermediate 
schools, to assess the effect of the subschool on integration. A study 
of this aspect might be appropriate later on in the development of the 
intermediate schools. 



D - Integration 

Question 3 - Assuming a desegregated bchool population, to what ex- 
tent was integration fostered inside the school? 



It will be recalled that the initial discussion of integration 
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implied more than a purely quantitative focus. It referred to both 
the amount and the quality of interaction between children of different 
racial and ethnic groups. Moreover it implied a deliberate and planned 
process, on the part of the school, of initiating and developing acti- 
vities to further the desired interaction. 

Following this definition, we assessed the extent of integration, 
by asking pilot intermediate school principals to respond to a series 
of questions concerning their respective schools. Some responses con- 
cerned meetings focused on efforts to move towards greater desegrega- 
tion and integration. These included meetings of school administrators 
with Board of Education personnel, meetings vrithin school districts, 

and meetings organized within each school, in which the entire faculty 
was involved. 

Some of the topics discussed at these meetings included: develop- 

ing materials to enhance the human relation program; the nature of the 

and the community, special help in study, test, and homework 
skills relating the in-sohool to the after-school study program; meet- 
ings with parents; and "sensitivity sessions" in which efforts were 

made to understand the feelings of all participants in a given situa- 
tion. 

The evaluators made visits to all of the pilot intermediate schools 
in the fall of 1966 and to a selected group of six, more Intensively 
observed schools, in the spring of 1967. The statements as to the 
degree to which integration was being achieved represent the concensus 
of impressions of the evaluators during this series of school visits. 



o 
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Although teachers were working with desegregated groups, there 
was little evidence that class work was intentionally structured so 
that small groups of differing racial and ethnic backgrounds might have 
opportunities of working together. In only two of the thirty classes 
visited by the evaluators, did the lessons include opportunities for 
pupil-pupil interaction. It was therefore difficult to assess integra- 
tion in most of these situations. The same absence of communication 
across ethnic and racial lines characterized pupil activity in most 
of the homerooms visited. However in shops and home economics classes, 
where greater pupil freedom of movement v;as an integral part of the 
lesson, there was commingling of different racial and ethnic groups 
evident . 

Among the limchrooms observed, about half of the clusters of 
children who were communicating with each other were either all white 
or all Negro, the remaining half were in desegregated groupings. There 
vjere no deliberate plans evident for encouraging integration through 
lunchroom activity. In most instances, children were free to sit where 
they pleased, though overcrowding was recognized, frequently, as an 
obstacle to either planned or unplanned integration possibilities. 

In the playground, one school indicated the use of team play to 
encourage children of varying backgrounds to play together. The re- 
maining six schools visited, allowed children to play where they 
wished but had no planned ways of encouraging integration through 
playground activity. 

On the positive side, there were some educational experiences 







Observed which did reflect deliberate planning to encourage Integra- 
tion. Seme illustrations are: 

1. An assembly planned to honor high academic achievement 
V7ith minority group children prominent among achievers. 

A sing* of Spanish music in an assembly, 

3 . Tv/o children, one white and one Negro, who, together, 
were performing the status role of hostess in the school. 
Sihee the role of hostess was significant in the students’ eyes, 
the school had made a positive effort to see that the post was a shared 
one, representing the school population. 



,ERIC 



Oue aspect of Integration Involves the develc^ent of an appre- 
ciation for the culture and contributions of all grot®s. The extent 
to which the school contributed to this objective was evaluated by 
assistants to principal. Responses are Indicated In Table 7. 



Table 7 



EXTENT TO WHICH SCHOOLS BEPLECT A 
PLURALISTIC ETHNIC AND RACIAL CULTURE 



Selected Areas 


1 __ 


Ratings* 
2 3 


0 


Average 


Textbooks 

Pupil Reference Books 
Course Content of Social 
Studies 


2 

k 

7 


8 

6 

5 


3 

3 

1 


0 

0 

0 


1 

1 

0 


2.07 

1.92 

1.53 


Classroom Exhibits and 


8 


6 


0 




A 


I.U3 


Decorations 




V/ 


U 


U 


School Exhibits and Dec- 
orations 


8 


5 


1 


0 


0 


1.50 


Assembly Programs 


8 


6 


0 


0 


0 


1.43 



»l-very well; 2-falrly well; 3-poorly; J(-not at all; 0-does not apply. 
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The table indicates that a ma.iority of the respondents rated all 
items as reflecting our plvaralistic culture "fairly well" or "very 
well. In three of the six area studies, namely classroom exhibits 
and decorations, school exhibits and decorations, and assembly programs 
the ma.iority of the respondents gave a rating of "very well." Text- 
books and pupil reference books were rated lowest. 

The above data represents the responses of school personnel. These 
were not entirely congi’uent with the observations of the evaluation 
team. The evaluation team found a few exhibits which did reflect the 
contributions of various cultural groups (l.e., Puerto Rican 

Discovery Day, etc.). However, of the six schools visited, (which 
included schools with varying degrees of desegregation in the pupil 
population) exhibits in four schools were rated as reflecting diverse 
racial-ethnic backgrounds "not at all," and, in two, the rating was 
fairly well." With respect to other items rated, the evaluation 
committee observed that efforts were being made, by most assistants 
to principal, to order as wide a variety of texts and supplementary 
materials as were available to offer pupils an honest Insight into 
our pluralistic culture. There is still a dearth, it was indicated, 
of appropriate materials in this area to meet all needs in terms of 
varying reading levels and pupils' Interest. Obviously, teacher 
ingenuity and school-made materials will have to fill the existent gaps. 



anall but significant progress towards desegregation has been made by 
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the intermediate school, in face of the citywide population trend. 

Desegregation within a school will only be achieved to the degree 
that the school administrators and staff are committed to a philosophy 
that places desegregation high among the major goals of its educational 
program. Current efforts towards maintaining heterogeneous groupings 
wherever possible, as well as efforts towards implementing the subschool 
structure, are yielding some positive results in this direction. 

The emphasis now needs to be placed upon development of learning 
situations which will permit greater pupil-pupil interaction so that 
the opportunity for true integration may occur. 
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CHAFTER VI 



REACTIONS OF Sim GRADE RJFIIS AND THEIR PARENTS 
TO THE INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL PROGRAM 



A. Bipil Reactions 



1. Pupil Questionnaire Procedures 

2. Questionnaire Responses 

3. Discussion 



B. Parents' Reactions 



1. Questionnaire Rrocedures 

2. ^estionniare Responses 



C. Parent - Community Participation 
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Chapter VI 



REACTIONS OF SIXTH GRADE fUFIDS AND THEIR PARENTS 
TO THE INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL PROGRAM 

A. Pupil Reactions 

Bipil Questionnaire Procedures 

A "Checklist for Sixth Grade Ripils" was constructed to determine 
how sixth graders reacted to their intermediate school, as well as 
its effect upon their self image. ^ 

The checklist was administered by evaluation staff members to 
two sixth grade classes in the six selected intermediate schools which 
were studied intensively. About 300 sixth graders completed the check 
list, anonymously. For the most part, one high-achieving and one low- 
achieving class were selected, at random, in each of the six schools. 

2. Questionnaire Responses 
a. Reactions to the school 

The questionnaire responses indicated that about ?4 per cent 
of the sixth graders preferred to remain in the intermediate school 
and less than 10 per cent wanted to go back to the "old school," Of 
the 17 per cent who wished to "go to another school, " a few specified 
their choice of school such as a military school, a parochial school 
or some particular public school. 

There was little doubt about their preference for a departmentali- 
zed program. It was found that 8? per cent said that "You learn more 

^Checklist for sixth grade pupils - Appendix B-IV-(e) 
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fVom different teachers each day" and I3 per cent said, "f^om one 
teacher all day." 

In selecting the things they really liked about the school, the 
order of preference vas (l) gym (2) kids in my class (3) art (4) typ- 
ing (5) foreign language (6) science (7) math (8) library (9) language 
arts (10) social studies (ll) music (12) trips (13) homeroom (l4) after 
school activities (15) playground (16) lunches (17) clubs. The popularity 
of gym and classmates was not unexpected, but what was surprising was 
that they placed school subjects before non-subject class activities. 
T^ing and foreign language, new subjects added to the intermediate 
school curriculum, were the most popular of the major school subjects. 

About half the pupils expressed a desire to improve their reading 
and four out of ten wanted to do better in arithmetic. The other 
subjects in which they seemed to desire improvement were placed in the 
following order: foreign language, social studies, typing and science. 

b. Pupil self concepts 

The self rating scale was designed to measure changes in pupil 
self concepts. For ten school- related items, pupils were asked to 
indicate whether they thought they "improved", "remained the same" 
or "got worse" since attending an intermediate school. 

An analysis of the overall rating for the ten items showed that 
over 58 per cent of the pupils thought they had "improved". 30 per 
cent said they "remained the same" and 12 per cent felt that they 
"got worse". 
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With respect to specific items, their feeling of greatest 
improvement was in "my desire to get ahead", followed closely by 
my school work". In the "remained the same" category, "my wish 
to help others" ranked first, and then "my conduct in school". 
Under the "got worse" column, "my attendance at school" received 
the highest number of choices and then "my wish to help others". 

3* Discussion 

The checUist responses may be summarized as follows : 

(1) About three out of four sixth graders preferred their 

present intemediate school, to their previous elementary 
school or to some other school, 

(2) About nine out of ten thought that the departmentalized 
program of the intermediate school was better for learn- 
ing than that experienced in elementary schools. 

(3) They liked best gym, classmates and the academic program 
offered by the school, O^ing and foreign languages were 
the favorite choices among the major school subjects. 

(It) These sixth graders felt the greatest need for improve- 
ment was in reading and, next, in arithmetic. 

(5) Almost two out of three sixth graders expressed feelings 
of general improvement since they came to the school. 

Only one out of ten felt that things were worse. The 
greatest number felt they had improved in "desire to get 
ahead" and "in school work”, but had remained the same 
in "helping others" and "conduct in school". 
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The net effect of the intermediate school program upon the 
sample of sixth graders responding to the checklist seemed to 
indicate very positive and constructive feelings about the school 
and its program, (ifert of this resppnse may be attributed to the 
enthusiasm engendered by attendance at a new school and knowledge 
of being participants in a new program. It remains to be seen 
whether or not this attitude toward school is maintained in the 
future ) . 

B. Barents ' Reactions 

!• Questionnaire Procedure 

In order to determine the degree to which the sixth grade 
parents were involved in their children's education, a question- 
naire in the form of a checklist prepared in both English and 
Spanish, was distributed by teachers to the parents of the same two 
sixth grade classes described in Section A. above. 

The principals of the six selected intermediate schools received 
two packages of questionnaires accompanied by a letter describing the 
purpose of the parent survey and a suggested procedure for distributing 
and collecting the questionnaires so that complete anonymity would be 
assured. Each pupil in the two classes involved, selected either a 
Spanish or an English questionnaire, (whichever he felt was more 
appropriate for his parents) in a sealed white envelope. He was instructed 
to return the completed questionnaire in a sealed unmarked envelope, as 
well. 
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A total of 256 completed questionnaires (60 per cent of the number 
distributed) was returned. Of these 256, 58 were in Spanish. Since 
there was no great difference between the responses on the Spanish and 
English questionnaires, or between the responses of parents of girls 
and boys, they were combined, and analyzed as one group.^ 

2« Questionnaire Responses 

The parents' responses indicated that most of the sixth grade 
pupils (65 per cent) had been transferred to the intermediate schools 
in September I966, at the start of the school year. The remainder 
had transferred individually, from other schools, on varied dates 
between September I966 and May 1967, 

Of the parents, 71 per cent felt their children were doing better 
in school, 21 per cent felt there had been no change, six per cent felt 

they were not doing as weU as they had in their former schools, and two 
per cent said they did not know. 

Barents' responses concerning visits to school indicated that 

6 k per cent had visited once or twice, Ih per cent had visited many 

times, 12^ had visited at least once a month, and 6 % had visited not at 

all. About 4 per cent said they could not recall the number of visits 
made. 

In response to their opinions concerning teachers' interest shown 
towards their children, 85 per cent of the parents answered "yes", 
five per cent said "no" and ten per cent admitted that they did not 
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know. 

A large majority (90 per cent) of the parents felt their children 

generally liked going to school, nine per cent felt they disliked school, 
and the rest did not know. 

With respect to their awareness of their children’s choice of 
language, 62 per cent indicated Spanish, 23 per cent French, 13 per 
cent Italian and two per cent either said "none” or did not know. 

Barents received most of their information about their children's 

school work from report cards (37 per cent), from talks with the teacher 

(26 per cent) and from talks with their children. About 85 per cent 

indicated satisfaction with school progress, while I5 per cent were not 
satisfied. 

Ihrents felt that the subjects in which their children needed most 
help were reading, mathematics, foreign language and spelling, in the 
order listed. They felt that the major sources of help were after-school 
tutoring (hi per cent), parent assistance at home (32 per cent) and 
persons within the school, during the course of the regular school day. 

About 60 per cent of the parents indicated that, they had not 
become more friendly with parents of other racial and ethnic groups 
as a result of their children's school experience. 

In response to a question concerning their approval of their 
Children's association with children of different racial and ethnic groups, 
6f per cent of the parents said "yes", 6 per cent said "no" and the re- 
mainder said they were doubtful or did not know. 
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When asked of the subjects learned in school seemed to help the 
children at home, about 73 per cent said "yes", 12 per cent said "no" 
and the rest were doubtful. 

C. Parent Community Participation 

These findings concerning parent reactions to the intermediate 
school might become more meaningful, if acccxnpanied by a recapitula- 
tion of some of the earlier findings concerning parent and community 
that resulted from the initial study of November I966 and the follow- 
up study of April - May of 1967. 

In the initial study of November 1966 in the survey of parent 
involvement in intermediate schools, and of communication and inter- 
action between the schools and civic organizations based on question- 
naire responses of school administrators, some of the following was 
discernible. The size of Parent Associations varied from 53 bo 635. 
Attendance at Parent Association meetings varied from 38 to 100, with 
indications that dramatic issues in which parents felt a vital stake 
were the only ones which drew large attendance at meetings. It must 
be remembered that this pattern of parent participation is typical 
of all areas of New York City. 

Slightly over half of the schools conducted parent workshops 
and the same number reported utilization of parents as school aides. 
Pewer than half the schools indicated great parent interest in volun- 
teer service at the schools. 

Very few schools indicated involvement with community affairs or 
civic organizations. Two schools did indicate an awareness of community 
tensions and problems, even when these were not directly related to 

























the schools* activities. Almost all of the schools reported on specific 
administrative means set up for communication with parents or community 
organizations. One school reported issurance of a periodic Newsletter. 
Another school had an Assistant to Rrincipal assigned to attend monthly 
meetings of a local federation of community council. All of these 
efforts, while commendable, were limited in scope and number. 

The intermediate schools must seek new vehicles for utilizing the 

parent interest and positive attitudes towards the school indicated by 
their responses. 
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giAFEER VII - HJEIL fERPOBMANCE 

A. Introduction 

B. Reading Achievement of Total (Pilot & Nonpilot 
Sixth Grade Bipils) 

C. Reading Achievement of Matched (Pilot, Honpilot 
and Elementary) Sixth Grade Pupils 

D. Discussion 
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Chapter VII 
PUPIL PBRFOBMAMCE 



A. Introduction 

A stated objective in the project description of the intermediate 
school program was " to improve, academic competence and achievement in 
relation to the rate of academic growth normally found among education- 
deprived children in the intermediate grades •" 

Since reading comprehension is generally regarded as the keystone 
subject in the school curriculum, this was used as a measure of academic 
achievement. Scores of sixth graders in reading comprehension on the 
citywide Metropolitan Reading test of October I966 were compared with 
scores on another form of the same test given in April I967, The 
interval between the two tests was six months; the grade norm for the 
October test was 6.1 and for the April test it was 6 . 7 * 



^ding Achievement of T otal Pilot and Non-Pilot Sixth Grade Populations 
As a preliminary step, the reading scores of all sixth graders in 
the thirteen pilot schools and in thirty non-pilot schools who took the 



October and the April tests were compared. The mean reading scores of 
the two groups on each of the two tests are summarized in Thble 8. 

Table 8 



Group 

Pilot 

Non-pilot 



Reading Comprehension Scores of Sixth Graders in 13 
Pilot and 30 Non- Pi lot Intermediate Schools 

No. of October 1966 Test April 1967 Test 

Schools 



Difference 



13 

30 



No. Pupils Mean S.D, No. Pupils Mean S.D, April-Oct. 

4283 5.8 2.4 4090 6.2 2.5 r .4 

10734 5.1 2.0 10324 5.4 2.1 + .3 

6.1 6.7 



I 
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T&ble 6 Indicates that on the October test, sixth grade pupils 
in the thirteen pilot schools achieved a mean reading comprehension 
score of 5*6 whereas the pupils in the non-pilot schools averaged 
5.1. These scores were four months below the grade nom for the pilot 
pupils and one year below for the non-pilot sixth graders. 

On the April test, the pilot pupils achieved 6.2 indicating a gain 
of four months in the six month period between the two tests. The 
non-pilot pupils, achieved 5.4, indicating a gain of three months. As 
a result, the April testing found pilot pupils five months below the 

April grade norm and non-pilot pupils one year and three months below 
the norm. 

A separate analysis of gains in reading comprehe ns ion by individ- 
ual pilot and non-pilot schools, was also made.^ Among the thirteen 
pilot schools on the October test, the mean scores ranged from 4.3 
to 7.7 with five schools scoring above the grade norm of 6.1. Among 
the thirty non-pilot schools the range also was fi’om 4.3 to 7.7; however, 

only five out of the thirty schools were at or above the October grade 
norm. 

By April, the mean reading scores of the pilot schools ranged 
from 4.9 to 8.2 with five at or above the grade norm, the same five 
schools that had exceeded the October norm. For the non- pilot schools, 
the range was from 4.6 to 8.2 in April, again with the same five schools 
that were at or above the October norm exceeding the April norm. 

These data t>T individual pilot and non-pilot schools are found in 
Appendix A15. 
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Actually, onJ.y two pilot schools and two non-pilot schools gained 
six months or more from the October to April tests. 

Reading Ac hievement Among Matched Pilot. Nonpilot and 
Elementary Schools Sixth Grade Pupils 

The preliminary survey suggested a more rigorous analysis of read- 
ing achievement. Admittedly there are many factors that may influence 
achievement in reading. In order to determine if the intermediate 
school program did in fact improve academic achievement as measured 
by gains in reading comprehension, six pilot schools were matched 
with six non-pilot schools and six elementary schools having sixth 
grade classes. Schools were matched on a one to one basis, using 
ethnic composition and socioeconc»aic level as criteria.^ it was felt 
that by attempting to hold the ethnic and socioeconomic factor constant, 
the effects of the program could be more accurately measured. 

A summary of the ethnic composition of the matched sixth grade 
groups in the six pilot, non-pilot and elementary schools as the re- 
sult of matching is given in Table 9 . 



Table 9 





Ethnic Composition of Matched Pilot, Non-pilot 
and Elementary Schools for the Sixth Grade 


School 

Pilot 

Won-pilot 

Elementary 


Number of 
Pupils 

2285 

2063 

^13 


Puerto 

Rican 

20.4 

22.4 
24.1 


Ethnic Composition 
Negro 

39.1 

36.1 

42.2 



i%) 

Other 

i»0.5 

41.5 

33.7 



2 

The selections were made with the assistance of distriet<s 

po^ible. the pilofaSJ 

elementary schools vere in the same or comparable districts or 
as close to one another as possible. The cooper^ion of the 

thr^ar^* Education was also enlisted in securing 

. ^ee^^le choices in ethnic and socioeconomic comnarabini'v 
for ethnic composition of individual schools (see Append aS)! 
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P^om Table 9, it is evident that the sixth grade pilot and non-pilot 
schools included in this analysis were fairly well matched ethnically. 

The differences were slight; the pilot schools had 2 per cent less 
Puerto Rican, 3 per cent more Negro and 1 per cent less other. It was 
much more difficult to find ethnically comparable elementary schools with 
sixth grade. As ccmipared to the pilot schools, the elementary schools 
had 4 per cent more Puerto Rican, 3 per cent less Negro and 7 per cent 
less other. This represented the best possible match under the circum- 
stances due to the limited number of available elementary schools with 
sixth grades. 

Findings 

The reading scores of sixth grade pupils in the six matched pilot, 
non-pilot and elementary schools were compared; the results of this 
analysis are summarized in Thble 10. 

Thble 10 

t 

Sixth Grade Mean Reading Scores in 6 Matched Pilot, Non-pilot and 
Elementary Schools 



School 


Oc* tober 1966 Test 


April 1967 Test 


Differences 


No. Mean 


S.D. 


No. Mean 


S.D. 


April - Oct 


Pilot 


2117 5.6 


2.25 


2012 6.0 


2.38 


+.4 


Non-pilot 


1914 5.5 


2.21 


1798 5.9 


2.38 


+.4 


Elementary 


779 5.3 


2.01 


772 5.8 


2.06 


+.5 



Table 10 reveals that, on the 0 tober test, there was a one month 
difference in mean reading score between the pilot and nonpi-lot sixth 
grade pupils, (5*6 as compared to 5»5)» Tnis difference was not 
statistically signilicant. The elementary school sixth graders were 
at 5. 3 in October, which was significantly lower than the pilot and the 
non-pilot mean scores. All three groups were below the grade norm of 
6.1 by 5> 6 and 8 months respectively. 













m 
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The April scores averaged 6.0 for the pilot pupils, 5.9 for the 
non-pilot sixth graders and 5.8 for the elementary school pupils. 

The difference between the April pilot and non-pilot reading scores 
was not statistically significant nor was the difference between the 
non-pilot and elementary school mean scores. However, the mean 
elementary school score was significantly lower than that of the 
pilot school group. 

The gains registered by the three groups between the October and 
April tests were very similar. The pilot and non-pilot groups gained four 
months and the elementary school group five months. This was less 

than the six month gain which might be expected in the six month testing 
interval. 



D. Discussion 



There appeared to be no differences in reading achievement among 
sixth graders in the pilot as compared to the non-pilot schools. In 
fact, when ethnically and soicoeconomically matched groups were 
compared, gains were identical. The differences that distinguish 
pilot from non-piloc schools do not appear to influence the reading 
achievement of sixth grade pupils. The performance of the matched 
sixth graders in the elementary schools was not too unlike that of 
their classmates in the pilot and non-pilot intermediate schools. 

Perhaps It IS unrealistic to expect perceptible gains in reading 
during the first year of an experimental program at the sixth grade 
level. However, these data should prove useful as benchmarks in a 
longitudinal study of reading achievement in the intermediate school 

program. Such a study might provide answers to many of the unresolved 
problems related to reading achievement. 
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SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Introduction 

A summary of the evaluation of the pilot intermediate school 
project requires, as a frame of reference, an appreciation and under- 
standing of the factors leading up to its establishment, its objectives, 
the circumstances under which it was created, and the fact that this 
was its first year as an educational experiment. Chapter I outlines 
all of these factors in detail. 

The present study represented an effort to evaluate this program 
as it was introduced and developed in the 14 pilot intermediate schools. 
Its aim was to determine progress in implementing the objectives of the 
program as set forth by the Board of Education in its proposals. The 
focus was progress and movement toward aims and objectives rather than 
achievement and accomplishment. One purpose of the evaluation team was 
to provide data which would be of assistance in helping the schools 
move toward the realization of objectives. 

Findings 

Assessment by School Principals , in Initial Survey 

Principals cited the following factors as their major difficulties 
in the implementation of objectives: (in order of frequency) 

1. Lack of qualified, experienced and well-trained teachers. 

2. High teacher mobility. 

3. Overcrowded and inadequate school facilities. 

4. Static ethnic patterns. 

5. High pupil transiency. 
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There are no readily apparent solutions for some of the difficul- 
ties cited above^ i.e., high pupil transiency. However, additional 
monies for teacher training and school building programs could allevi- 
ate scrnie of the difficulties cited. In addition, more time is needed, 
since the newness of the program itself, both in form and content, must 
be considered a significant source of problems. 



■ 



I 



School Personnel 

In the initial school survey, principals reported shortages of 
department chairmen, specialists, service personnel, cuid experienced 
teachers qual i fied to teach the new intermediate school curriculum. 

Most urgently needed were: 1) personnel for medical and dental 

services: 2) social worker?; 3) school psychologists; 4) speech teachers; 
5) attendance teacher; 6) human relations coordinators; and 7) Non- 
English coordinators. Despite administrative efforts, the shortage of 
experienced teachers persisted and was aggravated by hi^ teacher mo- 
bility and the replacement of experienced teachers by new, less e:qperi- 
enced ones. It appears that the pilot schools are not exempt from the 
teacher recruitment problem plaguing the entire New York City school 
system. Although the 15 to 1 pupil-professional ratio was realized, 
shortages in specific areas were experienced. 

School Physical Facilities 

It is unfortunately true that most of the older pilot schools are 
located in converted junior high school buildings which are inadequate 
to provide the physical facilities required by the intermediate school 




program 
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There is a lack of proper rooms for out-of -class teacher activi- 
ties, team teaching, guidance, administration offices, audio-visual 
activities and science. 



Although the newly constructed schools were more satisfactory, 
even they had deficiencies. Few, if any, solutions could be found 

except to make fuller use of auditoriums, gymnasiums, and libraries 
for teaching purposes. 

Recommended changes included building alterations, inserting 
sliding door panels, partitioning large rooms, and others. Over- 
crowding was at the basis of many problems. 



Pilot School Struc t ure 



The pilot schools, in varying degrees, are operating according 
to the intermediate school organization proposed by the Board of Educa- 
tion. They have either a 6-7-8 or 5-6-7 grade structure; all but one 
have divided the sixth grade into subschools, each subschool containing 
a cross section of the total school population. Grouping policy was 
somewhat varied among the schools. However, ability or homogeneous 
groiq>ing was most frequent in Mathematics, and language Arts; hetero- 
geneous groiq)S were found largely in Foreign Language, Typing, and Social 
Studies. For the typical sixth grader about two-thirds of his classes 
are heterogeneously grot^ed, and one -third are homogeneously grouped 
Team- teaching has been introduced in half of the schools. Prog- 
ress is slow, due primarily to teachers ’ lack of experience and inad- 
equacy of physical facilities. It has been used most often in Social 
Studies and Language Arts. 
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Sixth Grade Organization 

A questionnaire was distributed, in April I967, to assistants -to- 
prinoipal, assigned to supervise the newly admitted sixth grade in the 
pilot intermediate schools. In their assessment of departmentalization, 
some assistants to principal indicated that movement of children frcan 
class to class and adjustment of class periods to meet the shorter at- 
tention span of younger children presented problems, (it might be noted 
here that idjen pupils were asked their opinions of departmentalization, 
nine out of ten preferred it to the customary elementary school prac- 
tice.) In their assessment of the inclusion of the sixth grade in the 
intermediate school, reactions of assistants -to-principal ranged from en- 
thusiastic acceptance to firm resistance, with several indicating a desire 
to defer judgment at this time. 

In Itemizing problems met by teachers, the assistants-to-principal 
cited the need to adjust expectations and methods to younger children. 

Some mentioned the large number of pupils with whran each teacher had to 
relate as a concomitant of departmentalization. Several indicated a 
definite need for more teacher training. 

General school problems cited by assistants to principal included 

lack of space, materials, and facilities for many types of activities; 

the long distances traveled by some pupils; and the need to convince 

teachers and parents of the advantages of the intermediate school 
program. 

In response to questions concerning contemplated changes, there 
were varied plans for restructuring activities, in order to modify class 
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groupings in some areas, to seek more homogenity in areas which are 
presently heterogeneously grouped (social studies, science and foreign 
languages) and to afford pupils longer periods with one teacher where 
possible. 

School Services 

An intensive study was made of the role of the guidance counselors, 
school social workers and school psychologists. Guidance functions were 
examined in all the pilot schools, and social work and psychological 
services were assessed in the six selected schools. 

It was found that over 90 per cent of the counselors attended the 
in-service training sessions in group processes sponsored by the Board 
of Education. The sessions were rated "good to fair" by all but four, 
who thought they were "poor." 

Counselors reported that they gave most of their time to problems 
centering around "pupil self-image," "not working to capacity," "peer 
relationships," "feelings of inadequacy and failure," and "problems with 
teachers." "Earning and spending money" and "sex problems" were given 
the least amount of attention. It might be anticipated that the intro- 
duction of the new program of sex education may be reflected in the prob- 
lems or questions presented to guidance counselors. 

School social workers were assigned to schools two days per week. 

It was found that they required more time to work in depth with school 
personnel and community groups. 

School psychologists were also on a part-time basis of two days per 
week in a school. They indicated the need for additional time to conduct 
conferences and seminars with parents, teachers and community groups. 
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Intermediate School Curriculum 

The teachers experienced greater success in the new curriculum 
areas of typewriting and foreign languages than in urban living. In 
the first two areas, a highly structured curriculum and the factors of 
teacher training and experience seemed to be related to this success. 
Urban liviL.g was taught mainly by home economics and industrial arts 
teachers, and there was evident confusion regarding goals, subject 
matter, and the issue of which teachers should be sharing the 
responsibility of implementation. Curriculum restructuring is indi- 
cated, here, in order to eliminate these confusions. 

Despite the apparent difficulties concomitant to a new program, 
pupils, teachers, and parents seemed to react enthusiastically to the 
introduction of these new areas into the intermediate school curriculum. 
Desegregation and Integration 

Criticism of feeder-school patterns may be directed at those 
presently segregated Intermediate schools where neighborhood segrega- 
tion seems to perpetuate the static ethnic distribution of both the 
intermediate school and the feeder schools from idiich it received its 
pupils. No viable solutions have been offered, as yet, to alleviate 
this sitiiation. 

However, the comparison of the ethnic distribution in intermediate 
schools and in their respective feeder schools did reveal that, in the 
majority of cases, the intermediate schools offered the sixth grade pupils 
a more desegregated situation than they would have e:qjerienced had they 
remained in the elementary schools. 

With respect to class groupings, it is generally accepted that the 
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homogeneous or ability grouping procedure found in language arts and 
mathematics, tends to increase segregation among classes. The hetero- 
geneous groupings in other subject areas tend, generally, to create more 
desegregated classroom situations. 

In the section on grade organization. Chapter III, D-6, summari- 
zing contemplated organizational changes, responses of administrators 
and teachers indicated a trend towards greater homogeneity in class 
groupings. Since furthering integration is a basic objective of the 
intermediate school program, any plans for the extension of homogeneous 
groupings must be approached with great caution. Newer techniques, 
facilities and programs should enable the teacher to meet children's 
needs at varying ability levels without the need for extending homoge- 
neous groupings, i.e., team-teaching, programmed instruction, provision 
of teacher assistants, small subgroups for skill development, non- 
graded programs, and so forth. A continuing emphasis on heterogeneous 
grouping is more appropriate to our urban society and to the intermedi- 
ate school objective of furthering integration. 

Reactions of Sixth Grade Pupils and Parents 
to the Intermediate School Propiram 

Pupils' favorable reactions were indicated by the fact that three 
out of four preferred the intermediate school program and almost nine 
out of ten thought the departmental program preferable to remaining in 
one class all day. Almost two-thirds felt they had improved scholastic- 

ally in their new school, with only about 12 per cent feeling pessimistic 
as to school progress. 

It was rewarding to note that two of the newly introduced subjects, 
typing and foreign languages, were selected among their favorite activi— 
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ties; and surprising to find that these, as well as other subject areas, 
took precedence in their choices, over such periods as playground, Lmch, 
and clubs. 

Rather realistically, the pupils assessed reading and mathematics 
as the subjects in which they needed most improvement. The sixth 
graders' overall impression of the first year in the intermediate school 
was generally satisfactory and hopeful. 

The parents' responses indicated that about three-quarthers of their 
number felt their youngsters were doing better in the new school. The 
parents agreed with their children in assessing reading and mathemat- 
ics as the areas in which most help seemed needed. About 90 per cent 
of them had visited the school; some Indicated having made several 
visits. Most of the parents (85 psr cent) felt the teachers were 
interested in their children and 90 per cent said that their youngsters 
liked coming to school. 

A relatively small percentage of the parents revealed lack of 
information or interest by answering questions with a "do not know" 
response. Most responses indicated awareness of, and definite reaction 
to, the new e^qperiences in which their children wars involved. In 
general, the tenor of their responses was positive, indicating interest 
in their children's activities and a desire to be Informed as to 
progress. 

The reservoir of apparent awareness, interest, and desire for 
knowledge on the part of parents seems to have been Inadequately tapped 
by the intermediate schools, as indicated in the administrators' summary 
of parent-community Involvement in the intermediate school. Just as the 
role of the intermediate school seems to be one of charting new paths in 
schoox orgnizatlon and curriculum, so is it Incumbent upon it to seek 
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new vehicles for greater parent-community involvement and interaction 
with the school. 

Pupil Performance •! 

Metropolitan Reading tests were administered to sixth grade 
students in October 1966 and in April 1967. Sixth grade classes in six 
pilot intermediate schools were compared with sixth grade classes in 
six ethnically and socioeconomically comparable non-pilot schools. 

There appeared to be no differences in reading achievement between 

sixth graders in the pilot and the non— pilot schools. Both groups | 

gained four months during this six month period. 

The overall comparison between the pilot and non-pilot schools did 
not show any significant differences in class size, ratio of pupils to 
professionals, attendance, and percentages of teachers with at least 
three years of experience. The lack of significant differences in 
reading achievement between sixth graders in the pilot and the non- 
pilot schools should therefore not be too surprising. 

The factoifs that did differentiate the pilot schools were the new 
sub.iect areas in the sixth grade curriculum, the slightly less segregated I 

classes, the higher percentage of regular teachers, and the pre-service I 

and in-service teacher training that was offered. The assumption that 
these advantages accruing to the pilot schools would lead to improvement 
in reading is not borne out by the findings. 

It would appear that the differences which distinguish pilot from ’ 

non-pilot schools do not influence the reading achievement of sixth 

grade pupils. It may be thatit is unrealistic to expect to find per- | 

ceptible gains in reading level at such an early stage of an experimen- 

tal progi^o. A more valid study of reading gains requires continued 
assessment, over a longer period of time. 














RECOMMEaJDATIONS 



As one reviews the findings based on the reactions of school 
personnel, parents, and pupils, and the observations made by the evalu- 
ators of the schools in operation, it appears that some of the problems 
confronting the schools are the "growing pains" associated with the 
birth of a new educational idea. Others are more basic and are citywide 
problems confronting the entire educational system. 

The recommendations which follow are derived from many sources - 

administrators, supervisors, service personnel, classroom teachers, 

pupils and parents. Some may already be part of future planning and 

others are suggestions which may be worthy of such consideration. In 

any event, these recommendations, based on the initial experiences with 

the program, may be helpful in strengthening the intermediate school pro- 
gram. 

Objectives of the Intermediate School Program 

There is need for another "look" at objectives in the Ugh t of the 
first year’s experiences with the program. Some objectives require more 
precise definitions and shift in direction and emphasis. The reappraisal 
should also consider the changes in the social and educational scene 
since the initial formulation of these objectives. School administra- 
tors should be consulted in the refining and articulating of these ob- 
jectives so they may identify with and feel more closely involved in 
their realization. 
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School Organization 

The blueprint of organization for the intermediate schools with 
its grade struct\ire, subschools, departmentalization, and groupings is 
ready for review and reevaluation at this point. Although evidence 
indicates that the inclusion of grade six in the intermediate school 
organization is generally looked upon favorably by personnel, pupils 
and parents; its extension down to grade five may require deferment, 
and a reconsideration of the appropriateness of departmentalized pro- 
grams at the fifth grade level may be indicated. 

The problem of homogeneous and heterogeneous groupings is a con- 
troversial issue. There is little "hard data" to defend either as "the 
superior method." However, in the public schools of our pluralistic 
dynamic society, heterogeneous grouping seems more appropriate. To 
maintain and extend this heterogeneity, more support of the classroom 
teacher should be forthcoming. 

Personnel 

The strength and weakness of the program rests, to a considerable 
degree, on staffing. The intermediate school program requires specific 
teacher education which is currently lacking or in very short supply. A 
teacher-training program both at the college and in-service level must be 
inaugurated immediately. Joint planning with the metropolitan univer- 
sities, the schools, the Board of Education, classroom teachers, and 
particularly guidance and remediation specialists, is indicated. 

School Facilities 

More attention should be given to the physical plant before and 
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after instituting the program in a school. Overcrowding, lack of space 
and rooms for special classes as well as for administrative and service 
functions tend to vitiate the best efforts of the x>ersonnel to achieve 
the objectives of the program. 



If the pilot schools are to serve as educational laboratories to 
develop a more effective program for teaching the educationally disad- 
vantaged, then the schools should be provided with the physical condi- 
tions which help and do not limit or hinder the program. Administra- 
tors and staff of pilot schools should be consulted in the planning 
stages, prior to the construction of new intermediate schools. 

School Services 

The health services available to the schools - medical, dental, and 
nursing - appear to be inadequate. Vigorous and direct requests to the 
Department of Health for such services are needed. 

The implementation of sex education programs suggests the need for 
in-service and university teacher training cooperation. 

Curriculum * 

The enthusiasm of school personnel for the "new" intermediate 
school curriculum should be examined and evaluated in the light of the 
experiences with it. The skill subjects, Typing and Foreign Language, 
appear to be more successful than the less structured curriculum in Urban 
Living. This latter curriculum needs further study as it applies to the 
intermediate School. Provision should be made for continuous curriculum 
construction and evaluation 
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Desegregation and Integration 

The efforts of the Board of Education to promote better ethnic 
balance in the intermediate schools by establishing new feeder patterns 
and by locating new schools in or near neighborhoods of multi-ethnic 
composition has been moderately successful. These efforts, it appears, 
should be continued and intensified. 

Schools with a diverse ethnic population are promoting desegrega- 
tion by heterogeneous groupings in many subject matter classes, the 
exception being in Language Arts and Mathematics. To maintain and 
extend this kind of grouping, it is generally agreed by school person- 
nel that supportive measures are required - remediation, individualized 
instruction, and the like. Planning and funding to this end seems 
appropriate. 

As far as integration is concerned, observations indicate that too 
much is left to chance within the school and the classroom. There is 
obvious need for school experiences and activities, consciously and de- 
liberately devised to promote integration in all aspects of school life. 



Parent and Community 

Communication between parents, community, and schools represents a 
crucial and sensitive issue. There is urgent need to open and maintain 
lines of communication between schools, parents, and community. The 
schools must assume the initiative and leadership in this connection. 
The careful study of ways and means for establishing rapport with the 
parents should become an integral function of the school. Some schools 
have been more successful than others in gaining the confidence and 
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cooperation of the parents and the community* 

Additional administrative personnel should be allotted to each 
school and charged with the primary responsibility of planning and 
promoting school parent-community interaction. This would serve the 
dual purpose of channeling parent potential into roles which might fill 

school deficiencies y and offering parents significant involvement in 
school life. 

Further Research 

This evaluation cannot be considered more than the first step in a 
longitudinal study. The findings are, in many instances, benchmarks 
for future comparisons. This is particularly true in the area of read- 
ing. The reading scores for October 1967 and April 1968, which are 
used in this report, represent only a fraction of the total picture for 
the school year. The utilization of test scores obtained in October, 
1968 would be required in order to obtain a more reliable assessment 
of gains made during the entire I967-68 school year. 

Almost every aspect of school life assessed, suggests follow-up 
studies - integration and desegregation, organization, curriculum, acad- 
emic achievement, and the reactions of school personnel, pupils and 
parents. Many in-depth assessments are also indicated. 

Reading Achievement 

The reading performance of sixth graders in the pilot intermediate 
schools was not significantly different from that of sixth graders in 
comparable non-pilot schools. They were six months behind the grade 
norm at the beginning of the school year and, because they failed to 
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make normal progress, they were even more retarded in reading by the 
end of the school year. As far as reading achievement was concerned, 
there was no advantage for a sixth grader in a pilot school. 

It was seriously questioned by the evaluators whether it was real- 
istic to have anticipated any gain in reading achievement in the pilot 
schools. This eaqaectation was postulated on the generally accepted assyrng- 
tion that an improved school milieu will be reflected in an inprovement 
in total academic performance, and therefore in reading. 

In the case of the intermediate schools, particularly, it is felt 
that acceptance of this assumption without qualification is a kind of 
educational wishful thinking. The very fact that there was a redirec- 
tion of curricular emphasis, including the introduction of three new 
subjects to the curriculum, with a possible concomitant loss of time 
and enphasis on remediation and drill in other areas, must be consid- 
ered realistically in our achievement expectations. Perhaps a more 
realistic approach to the improvement of reading is to make this a 
specific and conscious goal of the program and to implement it with 
definite measures toward the realization of this objective. 

Summary and Evaluation 

The intermediate school program axpears to have been launched with 
some success. The administrators, teachers, pupils and parents reacted 
favorably to the plan. The basic organizational format has been estab- 
lished to a considerable extent. Many of the weaknesses revealed were 
not indigenous to the program, itself, but system-wide. The new 
curriculum, with some exceptions, is moving in the desired direction 
and is in general, enthusiastically received. Integration and desegre- 
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gation efforts are making small but important gains. Academic achieve- 
ment vrill best be evaluated by longitudinal studies. 

There is every indication that in the coming school year, I967-68, 
the intermediate school program will continue progress towards its objec- 
tives, provided that it receives the necessary financial, educational 
and moral support. 
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Grade Equivalents Among Sixth Graders 
in Matched Pilot, Nonpilot and Elemen- 
tary Schools 
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PILOT INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS - 1966-6? 



School 


Grade 

Organ- 

ization 


School 

Register 


Ethnic Percentages 
P.R. N 0 


Location 


2B - SS® 


6,7,8 


1320 


31.9 


23.2 


44.9 


Lower Cent. Fk. West - M 


*24S - SS 


6, 7, 8,9 


1214 


35.8 


16.1 


48.1 


Chelsea - M 


9T - SS 


6.7,8 


1487 


1.6 


98.1 


0.3 


Cent. Harlem - M 


4Y - SS 


6.7,8 


1493 


65.0 


32.7 


2.3 


East Harlem - M 


*12U - SS 


5,6,7 


631 


23.8 


74.8 


1.4 


East Harlem - M 


- SS 


5,6,7 


1097 


37.8 


28.4 


33.3 


Clausen Point - Bx. 


15C - SS 


6,7,8 


1548 


69.4 


22.2 


8.4 


Williamsburg - Bklyn. 


8Z 


6,7,8 


1536 


23.8 


36.7 


39.5 


E. New York - Bklyn. 


7H 


6,7,8 


1754 


5.6 


36.0 


58.4 


Flatbush - Bklyn. 


lOP - SS 


7,8 


1489 


1.0 


72.7 


26.3 


S. Jamaica - Queens 


6L 


6,7,8 


1567 


2.7 


50.4 


46.9 


Springfield Gardens - Q 


*18E 


6,7,8 


1766 


9.5 


17.6 


72.9 


Sherwood Gardens - Q 


21G - SS 


6,7,8 


983 


13.9 


19.2 


66.9 


Astoria - Q 


17J 


6.7,8 


U73 


2.2 


21.5 


76.3 


Corona - Q 


TOTAL 




19,35S 


22.5 


38.4 


39.1 





a. S3 refers to Special Service 
^ new schools - opened in 1966 

Note: Ethnic data are based on the school reports submitted to the 

Board of Education for the October 30, 1966 Ethnic Census. 
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ETHNIC COMPOSITION OF SIXTH GRADE CLASSES 
IN PILOT INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS^^ 
October 31, 1966 



Total Sixth Ethnic Composition Percentages 

Grade Popu- 



School 


lation 


P.R. 


N 


0 


P.R. 


N 


0 


2B 


422 


136 


95 


191 


32.2 


22.5 


45.3 


9T 


416 


6 


409 


1 


1.5 


98.3 


0.2 


4Y 


309 


. 175 


133 


1 


56.6 


43.1 


0.3 


12U 


175 


40 


132 


3 


22.9 


75.4 


1.7 


24S 


319 


101 


50 


168 


31.7 


15.7 


52.6 


14D 


281 


80 


79 


122 


28.5 


28.1 


43.4 


15C 


330 


233 


65 


32 


70.6 


19.7 


9.7 


8Z 


310 


93 


111 


106 


30.0 


35.8 


34.2 


lOP — 




























6L 


247 


11 


107 


129 


4.5 


43.3 


52.2 


IBE 


701 


42 


123 


536 


6.0 


17.5 


76.5 


21G 


335 


59 


60 


216 


17.6 


17.9 


64.5 


17J 


337 


8 


43 


286 


2.4 


12.7 


84.9 


7H 


445 


28 


220 


197 


6.3 


49.4 


44.3 


TOTAL 


4627 


1012 


1627 


1988 


21.9 


35.2 


42.9 



* Data are based on school reports submitted to Board of Education for 
the October 30, 1966 Ethnic Census. 











School 


Number of 
Students 


Number of 
Professionals 


Ratio 


2B 


1295 


92 


14.1 


9T 


U34 


no 


13.0 


4Y 


U07 


113 


12.5 


*12U 


579 


56 


10.3 


^•24S 


1177 


88 


13.4 




1061 


75 


14.1 


15C 

1 


U94 


123 


12.1 


8Z 


14S5 


103 


14*4 


7H 


1754 


100 


17.5 


lOP 


1474 


112 


13.2 


6L 


1549 


101 


15.3 


*18E 


1746 


116 


15.1 


21G 


983 


80 


12.3 


17J 


1473 


89 


16.6 


TOTAL 


18,911 


1358 


13.9 



* new schools 

Note: These data were based on the October 31, 1966 

survey and were provided by the Junior High School 
Office of the Board of Education. Professionals 
include regular teachers, career guidance and 
special guidance teachers, quota positions, cor- 
rective reading, dean of guidance. Higher Horizons 
coordinator, N.E. coordinator. Open Enrollment 
coordinator. Foreign Language coordinator. Math 
coordinator. Music coordinator. Teacher Training 
coordinator. Home economics. Industrial arts. 
Librarian, Swimming teacher. Laboratory assistant. 
Principal, Assistant to Pi*incipal, Chairmen, and 
A.V, teacher. 
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PERCENTACSS OF REGULAR TEACHERS AND THOSE WITH 
FOUR OR MORE YEARS OF TEACHING IN THE 
PILOT INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS 



School 


Total 

Number 


Number 

of 

Regular 


Number 
of Sub- 
stitutes 


Per Cent 
of 

Recmlar 


Years of Service 
1-3 3 Plus 


Per Cent 
3 plus 


*24S 


85 


42 


43 


49.4 


38 


47 


55.3 


4Y 


106 


66 


40 


62.3 


35 


71 


67.0 


^^-lau 


54 


36 


18 


66.7 


19 


35 


64.8 


2B 


94 


51 


43 


54.3 


36 


58 


61.7 


9T 


109 


58 


51 


53.2 


39 


70 


64.2 


*UD 


69 


51 


18 


73.9 


25 


44 


63.8 


15C 


115 


56 


49 


57.4 


40 


75 


65.2 


7H 


92 


50 


42 


54.3 


38 


54 


58.7 


8Z 


98 


44 


54 


44.9 


52 


46 


46.9 


17J 


84 


49 


35 


58.3 


29 


55 


65.5 


21G 


73 


48 


25 


65.8 


21 


52 


71.2 


^^18E 


103 


79 


24 


76.7 


56 


47 


45.6 


lOP 


108 


61 


47 


56.5 


44 


64 


59.3 


6L 


98 


68 


30 


69.4 


30 


68 


69.4 


TOTALS 


1288 


769 


519 


59.7 


502 


7S6 


61.0 



• '! 






42 



* new schools 
Note: 



These data were obtained from the Bureau of Educational Program 
Research and Statistics of the New York City Board of Education. 
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CHANGES IN ETHNIC COMPOSITION OF PILOT INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS 

1962 to 1966 



School 




Per Cent 


Changes in 


Percentages 


Total Chani 






1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1962-1965 


2B 


PR 


36,1 


-4.4 


0.5 


-2.8 


2,5 


-4.2 




N 


19.3 


0,6 


-2.7 


6.9 


—0.9 


3.9 




0 


44.6 


3.8 


2.2 


-4.1 


-1.6 


0.3 


9T 


PR 


1.5 


-0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


—0.2 


0.1 




N 


96,7 


1.7 


-0.1 


-1.0 


0.8 


1.4 




0 


1.8 


-1.5 


-0.2 


0.8 


—0.6 


-1.5 


4Y 


PR 


61.9 


-1.2 


2.3 


0.0 


2.0 


3.1 




N 


30.3 


0.4 


-1.5 


2.6 


0.9 


2.4 




0 


7.8 


0.8 


-0.8 


-2.6 


-2.9 


-5.5 


15C 


PR 


60.2 


1.0 


-6.0 


9.8 


3.5 


9.2 




N 


24.2 


1.2 


12.5 


-13.4 


-2.3 


-2.0 




0 


15.6 


-3.1 


-6.5 


3.6 


-1.2 


-7.2 


7H 


PR 


4.3 


0.5 


-0.3 


-0.8 


1.9 


1.3 




N 


14.6 


2.7 


4.6 


3.0 


11.1 


21.4 




0 


81.1 


-3.2 


-4.3 


-2.2 


-13.0 


-22.7 


6L 


PR 


1.0 


0.2 


-0.2 


3.3 


-1.6 


1.7 




N 


42.0 


-2.9 


. 0 


10.3 


1.0 


8.4 




0 


57.0 


2.7 


0.2 


-13.6 


6.0 


-10.1 


21G 


PR 


9.7 


0.9 


1.2 


1.5 


0.6 


4.2 




N 


19.2 


-1.6 


-1.0 


0.8 


1.8 


0.0 




0 


71.1 


0.7 


—0.2 


-2.3 


-2.4 


-4.2 


17iJ 


PR 


1.6 


0.1 


-0.7 


1.1 


0.4 


0.9 




N 


6.5 


-0.1 


1.8 


7.1 


5.9 


14.7 




0 


91.9 


0 


-1.1 


-8.2 


-6.3 


-15.6 


^^lOP 


PR 




3.6 


-2.0 


0.6 


-1.2 


-2.6 




N 




92.3 


-7.2 


-14.5 


2.1 


-19.6 




0 




4.1 


9.2 


13.9 


-0.9 


22.2 



I.S. lOP did not open until 1963. 




TOTAL PR 


20.5 


21,6 


1.1 


N 


38.5 


42,6 


4.1 


0 


41.0 


35,8 


5.2 












COMPARISON OF DESEGREGATION IN RECEIVING PILOT INTERMEDIATE 
SCHOOLS AND FEEDER ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 



I 



Key: Significantly more desegregation 

More desegregation 
Less desegregation 
No change-segregated 
No reply 

None sent-no sixth grade 



0 

n.r. 

n.s. 



B + 

C + 

D + 

£ 0 
F n.r. 



I.S. - IZJ) 


I.S. - 24S 


Feeders 


Feeders 


A -f 


A + 


B -H- 


B 


C ++ 

D n.s. 


C n.r. 


E + 


I.S. - 9T 


I.S. - 6L 


Feeders 
A 0 


Feeders 


B 0 


A ++ 


C 0 


B n.s. 


D 0 


C +4* 


E 0 


D -H- 


F 0 


£ ++ 


G n.r. 


F ++ 


H n.r. 


I.S. -21G 


I.S. - 12U 


Feeders 


Feeders 


A 


A 


B 


B 0 


C n.r. 


C 0 

D n.r. 


I.S. - 17J 


E n.r. 


Feeders 
A 0 


I.S. - LY 


B 


Feeders 


c + 


A 0 


D n.r. 


B 0 

C 0 


I.S. - 18E 


D 

£ 0 


Feeders 


F 


A 0 


G n.r. 



I.S. - 2B 



* No records due to fire. 



Feeders 


A 


++ 


B 


-H- 


C 


++ 


D 




I.S. 


- 7H 


Feeder's 


A 


4+ 


B 


-H+ 


C 


-H- 


D 


n.s. 


£ 


n.r. 


I.S. 


- 15C 


Feeders 


A 


- 


B 




C 


n.s. 


D 


n.s. 


£ 


n.s. 


F 


n.p. 


I.S. 


- 8Z 


Feeders 


A 


+ 


B 


++ 


C 


-H- 


D 


+ 


£ 


++ 
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THE ETHNIC DISTRIBUTION OP FIFTH GRADES IN FEEDER SCHOOLS IN RELATION 
TO ETHNIC DISTRIBUTION OF RECEIVING INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS 



I.S. 2 B: 
















Feeder Schools: 
A 




B 





►T4V4VA-I 




Key: one half inch = l6 2 / 3 % 

Puerto Rican 
Negro 
Other 



KAAAAJ 






a 



I.S. 12 U: 







Feeder Schools: 
A 




B 

C 







* K - 4th grade only 

























I 



AJ? 

THE ETHNIC DISTRIBUTION OF FIFTH GRADES IN FEEDER SCHOOLS IN RELATION 
TO ETHNIC DISTRIBUTION OF RECEIVING INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS 



Key: one half inch * l6 2/3fH> 



Puerto Rican 



Negro 

Other 




I.S. 18 E: I.S. 21 G: 




Feeder Schools: 



Feeder School: 




A 






D 






m 



E 















mmm. 
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THE ETHNIC DISTRIBUTION OP FIFTH GRADES IN FEEDER SCHOOLS IN RELATION 
TO ETHNIC DISTRIBUTION OP RECEIVING INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS 



I.S. 9 T: 



Feeder Schools: 
A 




B 






*E 




* sends only 7th grade 







one half inch = 


16 2/3* 


Puerto Rican 










Negro 


1 








Other 


1 


LJ 



I.S. 4 Y: 




Feeder Schools: 
A 




B 
































AlO 



THE ETHNIC DISTRIBUTION OF FIFTH GRADES IN FEEDER SCHOOLS IN RELATION 
TO ETHNIC DISTRIBUTION OF RECEIVING INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS 



I*S« 6 L* 






Key: 



I.S. 8 Z: 



one half inch = 


1 


6 2/316 


Puerto Rican 










Negro 


1 








Other 


1 


LJ 




Feeder Schools: 
A 



A tC/S/^ XX a. X. X a. tv. a. AJ V V 









Feeder Schools: 
A 








mmi 



D 




E 



E 





* None sent in 1966 - above projection 

for 1967 
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All 



THE ETHNIC DISTRIBUTION OF FIFTH GRADES IN FEEDER SCHOOLS IN RELATION 
TO ETHNIC DISTRIBUTION OF RECEIVING INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS 



I.S. 14 D: 









Feeder Schools: 
A 




B 



ERIC 









Key: one half inch » 16 2/Jt) 

Puerto Rican 
Negro 
Other 



I.S. 24 S: 









Feeder Schools: 
A 



m. 



B 
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THE ETHNIC DISTRIBUTION OF FIFTH GRADES IN FEEDER SCHOOLS IN RELATION 
TO ETHNIC DISTRIBITTION OF RECEIVING INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS 



Key: one half inch = l6 2/3% 



Puerto Rican P — 
Negro 

Other f I 



I‘S. 17 J: I.S. 10 P: 




Feeder Schools: 



Feeder Schools: 



A 



A 



^S<XXXXXXXX> 






B 




C 








